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rayer 


At times, I could turn only to the saint of the impossible, 
but I finally understood what my career could mean 


By HILDEGARDE 


oU NEVER really appreciate 

what you’ve got till you 

stand to lose it. Persons 
who suddenly face loss of their 
health will know what I mean. I 
took my religion for granted from 
childhood. But once 
I faced losing my 
faith, at what was the 
most important time 
in my life. 

My girlhood was 
an average mixture 
of happiness and 
hardship. I was a 
Camp Fire girl; I got 
through high school, 
and earned my way 
through two years of 
Marquette university. 
As a youngster I 
worked after school 
in my parents’ gro- 
cery store, where 
sneaked cakes and spoonfuls of ice 
cream until I was a little tub. 

My mother earned money as 
church organist and choir conduc- 
tor for 27 years; I sang in the choir, 
and the music of God is part of my 
heartbeat as a result. Ours was a 
woman’s household. Grandmother 


She shares the formula: a daily 
walk, fresh air, and a rosary 


and mother were strong-minded, 
dauntless women, and there was 
small nonsense in the upbringing 
of myself and my two sisters. 

Mother’s voice was that of an 
angel, but though she had studied 
for opera, Grandma 
would never permit 
her the career that 
had once opened to 
her. “Your talents 
will be used only for 
God’s glory,” Grand- 
ma insisted, “in His 
church.” 

Perhaps mother 
urged me on because 
of her own abandon- 
ed dream. Perhaps, 
as it seemed, her 
goadings were only 
because of our need- 
ed income. But she 
taught all of us 
piano and organ, me increasingiy, 
and the hours spent in practice 
might seem outrageous by today’s 
standards. Somehow it never oc- 
curred to us to think it cruel; we 
caught the spark of ambition. And 
through, and above, and under, and 
around all my growing years was 
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religion. We were not only God- 
loving, but what seems strangely 
avoided these days: we were God- 
fearing. Prayer was as much a part 
of our day as brushing our teeth or 
making coffee. Grace at meals, and 
thanksgiving after meals. The fam- 
ily Rosary every evening. 

‘Through all this my father was 
somewhat apart, almost antireli- 
gious and quite unambitious. I 
guess a household of five busy fe- 
males was a little too strong a cup 
of tea for him. Music had drawn 
him and my mother together in 
adolescence. Father was fiddler and 
drummer in a local band. His only 
pride was that his parents were 
among the first pioneers of Wis- 
consin, having fled from political 
persecution in Denmark. 

I have a great attachment to St. 
Jude, patron of the impossible. This 
first came when, after long years 
of my childish appeals, father died 
a friend of God, with the last sacra- 
ments. It started when, after an 
operation, he became lonely and 
asked to hear the family Rosary, in 
which he had never joined. He had 
a year of pitiful illness during 
which he reluctantly came to terms 
with his soul’s questions. St. Jude 
took front rank over my name saint 
from then on—until that wretched 
time when I neglected them both 
because I could not pray at all. 

While in high school I got my 
first real job, one with a regular 
pay envelope. It contained $17.50, 
a sum that haunted me. I was to 
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work for $17.50 more than once, 
often with chagrin. 

Mother had been to a movie 
house in Milwaukee, where we then 
lived, and was outraged at the 
piano playing she heard there. She 
sought out the manager and told 
him that her daughter could play 
far, far better, and at less money. 
He shrugged, but was talked into 
hearing me. My terrific talent made 
no impression, and I did not get the 
job. 

A few weeks later the regular 
player was suddenly taken ill. The 
manager frantically sent a messen- 
ger boy to summon me. I played 
afternoons and evenings, and start- 
ed learning-ragtime and horse-opera 
music to vary my classics and to fit 
the action on the silent screen. I 
thought of myself as a grownup, a 
wage earner. I exulted in my later 
hours out, and my supper-carfare- 
and-in-case money, which I spent 
madly in the five-and-dime on 
jewelry. Once out of sight of home 
I flashed earrings, bracelets, and 
finger rings. I felt like a queen. 

Almost every little girl of my 
faith has dreamed at some time of 
becoming a nun. The desire had 
recurred often in me, but nobody 
ever paid the slightest attention. 
Before entering college, where I 
majored in music, and again after 
I left, I begged to be admitted to 
a convent. Each time I was most 
gently and charmingly refused. At 
18, I talked with fierce earnestness 
to my pastor. “My child,” he said, 
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“that vocation is not for you. You 
are of the world. God has given 
you a special talent, Hildy. And 
He has given you the temperament 
to go with it. Follow His will for 
you, and serve Him in the market 
places. Keep yourself clean and 
true, and He will give you plenty 
to do.” 

I didn’t try again. You take the 
advice of your spiritual counselor. 
And you pray for guidance. 

What happened then might well 
try anyone’s faith. Especially when 
you read and hear of “breaks” 


that bring overnight stardom and 
success to others. But I had a lot 
of faith. And I had youth. And not 
a lazy inch in my body—I had al- 
ready worked part time in Gimbel’s 


Milwaukee store to get through 
Marquette. 

From that moment of decision, I 
took any decent job anywhere, any 
time, to eat, all the while practic- 
ing almost endlessly and hunting 
for chances. I attended a local vau- 
deville theater regularly, to study 
performers’ tricks, which I would 
imitate at home. Once I watched a 
woman, billed as Jerry, who had 
not one, but four baby-grand pi- 
anos in her act. That fevered me. 
I found myself at the stage door, 
braving Jerry as she came out. Oh, 
she was kind. She did listen to me 
play. But she said the deadly, “I'll 
let you know.” 

A month or so later I got a wire 
from Springfield, Mass., from Jerry. 
Immediate replacement was needed 
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in her act. Could I come at once? 

Well, Hildegarde Loretta Sell left 
home in a mad rush. She was dress- 
ed to the teeth, had three large bags 
of music, and one straw valise of 
her “wardrobe” and jewels. I trav- 
eled for the first time. 

And I’ve been traveling ever 
since. Often, when I was very lone- 
some, I'd go into a grocery store 
and linger there, itching to serve 
customers and wrap up the coffee 
and butter. The smells reminded 
me of our store at home. 

I was in on the last five years of 
vaudeville’s dying days. 1 was piano 
accompanist for Edith Meiser and 
Mickey Cochrane (the famous 
Philadelphia Athletic catcher who 
played sax in vaudeville between 
ball seasons). And for Ruth Etting, 
and the DeMarcos. When I could 
not get a job in vaudeville, I was 
a song plugger in Irving Berlin’s 
publishing house, Tin Pan Alley. 
At $17.50 a week! 

Once I got a chance at a solo 
singing spot. Then Jess Freeman 
and Joe Laurie, Jr., decided that 
maybe I had something. They got 
Gus Edwards interested, and Ed- 
wards not only built a_ review 
around me, but knocked everything 
but the name Hildegarde into the 
discard. 

Back in New York. The big 
depression. No job. No chances. I 
had $12. I shared an apartment with 
my friend Anna Sosenko, an am- 
bitious young song writer, whom 
I’d met on tour when I stayed at 
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her mother’s boardinghouse in 
Camden. 

I heard of a four-week job open 
in London, and Anna rushed with 
me to the hearing. She stuck by 
me during the long hours of audi- 
tioning 300 women. And when I 
was chosen, she somehow talked 
them into paying my fare, one way 
at least; I was no good at business. 
We decided that she would be my 
manager, and we would throw in 
our lot together, from then on. At 
least, we started by getting 3,000 
miles away from the depression. Or 
so we thought. 

Anna sailed with me. We were 
friends. We still are. We were part- 
ners. We still are. I’ve become a 
star. Anna has become one of the 
smartest women managers in the 
entertainment world and a recog- 
nized art collector. She has been 
packer, dresser, designer, direc- 
tor, custodian, agent, bookkeeper, 
finance director, adviser, and buffer. 

That first London engagement 
vas heartbreaking. When it was 
over I couldn’t get work. We were 
broke. Labor permits could not be 
renewed until I got out of the coun- 
try and returned. And how did one 
leave a country with no money? I 
signed for two weeks in an un- 
known little 4ofte in Paris at the 
equivalent of my famous $17.50! 

We went to Paris. Then began 
years of real suffering. I was cheat- 
ed out of my first salary, and for 
two or three years I was paying up 


arrears whenever I found work. 
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I needed $99 for passage home 
to the U.S. You would think pray- 
ing for $99 to get home was a rea- 
sonable prayer? Even if it meant 
paying debts first? Not even St. 
Jude could manage it for me, it 
seemed. 

And those years were the period 
when I nearly lost my faith. Never 
in my life have I failed to go to 
Mass on Sunday. I kept, outwardly, 
all the duties of my religion. I had 
no trouble not eating meat on Fri- 
days—we had trouble getting bread 
and cheese any day. 

But I couldn’t pray. I just could 
not pray. Or I’d pray and it would 
not mean anything. I’d pray and 
feel hypocritical, or resentful, or 
like a dummy. Bleak. Cut off. Cold 
and unwanted. 

It’s a dreadful experience. Under- 
nourishment may have been part 
of it. The state of the world as well 
as our own plight. The mean, vi- 
cious, dirty tricks of mankind 
which stung and left me too licked 
to fight. You don’t fight when there 
isn’t hope. And you haven’t hope 
when you have no faith. True faith 
is a source of happiness and cour- 
age. Believers are happy people 
even in trouble. Believers are strong 
in the measure of their belief. I 
was no longer strong. 

It was my experience, of course. 
In those incredibly tough years 
abroad (five of them passed before 
I got out of hock and back to my 
own land), I learned all that made 
Hildegarde out of a raw talent. We 
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commuted back and forth, London 
and Paris, wherever and however 
Anna could find a job or contract 
for me. Sometimes she had to stay 
in Paris as ransom! We owed so 
much we weren’t allowed to move 
out. Sometimes we would land a 
good job in London and the money 
would go to stage the act. Then 
we would have to get out of the 
country when the labor permit 
needed renewing. 

Through it all I learned the art 
of dressing. Languages. The ideas 
that were brewing in a frightened 
new age. The meaning of suffering. 
The message of want. The danger 
of despair. The nobility of meeting 
loss. Patience. Humility. And the 
difference between humility and 
humiliation. Yes, and temptation. 
The kind of temptation that came 
from no tinsel or romantic dazzle, 
but from just plain want. 

Once in a while a wild, true 
prayer would burst from my lips. 
“Oh, God,” I would say in des- 
perate moments when I could not 
be heard over the audience, “don’t 
let me lose this job, or we'll die!” 
And I got to my feet for the first 
time, left the piano where I always 
worked, and walked right into that 
audience to make them listen, sing- 
ing to each one—the start of the 
Hildegarde style. 

And then Anna and I faced each 
other, triumphant. We had $100 
each for the trip home at last. With 
all bills paid. We could buy the 
$99 ticket, 3rd-class tourist, home. 
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No, we said. We could hardly 
believe ourselves, but we said No. 
It’s a great word, No. 

But I could pray again. I could 
say, “You are a wise Father.” | 
could tell St. Jude he had done 
the impossible again. Made some- 
thing out of me before helping me 
to get the cheap goal of quick pas- 
sage home that I had asked for. 

When we went back we would 
go in style with a fine wardrobe, 
and not be hitting New York with- 
out glamour. We now knew clearly 
how ignorant we were, and we 
worked harder. The floors of Euro- 
pean’ museums were worn a little 
thinner from our shoes. Anna dug 
into lighting secrets, public rela- 
tions, orchestrations, presentation. 
She landed me my first recording 
deal in England for Columbia. I 
was no longer unwanted, unknown. 

We never used any of our money 
to get home. John Royal, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting 
Co., brought me back to the U.S. 
in style for radio broadcasts. And 
Hildegarde’s picture was on the 
cover of Life. “Big as life,” wrote 
mother, “and twice as dear.” 

My faith blossomed again. I could 
say my daily Rosary again, as I still 
do, combining it with the daily 
walk and fresh air I need to coun- 
teract night-club atmosphere. Often 
I'd feel sorry for myself. I would 
think, “I wonder if Ill have the 
joy, ever, of the family Rosary— 
or no family at all?” I’ve tried so 
hard, so often, to fall really in love. 
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Last summer I promised some- 
one to deliver a message to a nun, 
and went to her convent on my 
tour. When I saw her I burst into 
tears and couldn't speak. I left the 
room, wrote out the message, and 
went away. I wondered if perhaps 
some part of me is not still wishing 
to take vows and dedicate my life 
to God; even though, increasingly 
through the years, | can see a mis- 
sion in my work. Clearly, using the 
talent God gave me, as the priest 
told me when I was 18, has helped 
many people whose hearts were 
aching. My mail shows me that. 

Someone recently sent me this 
poem. I’ve searched in vain for the 


author, Ruth M. McKeon. I hope 


she will forgive any invasion of her 
rights if I share it with others, for 
it is so precious to me that I carry 
it in my rosary case. 


With this, the talent I possess, 

Dear Lord, let me bring happiness 

In some small way to those who 
read 

With saving laughter as their need. 

Let it be said no word of mine 

Shall turn a heart away from Thine; 

But, if frivolity can make 

A little less the bitter ache 

That fills one soul; or for a while 

Induce a tired face to smile; 

Dear Lord, perhaps You will not 
care 

If this is what I call my prayer. 
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U.S. A—Target No. 1 


For the first time in history America 


must make ready to repel invasion 


By JOHN E. KIEFFER 
Condensed from 
“Realities of World Power’* 


or the first time in our his- 

tory, we Americans are in 

immediate danger of attack. 
The attack may well come without 
warning. Never before have we 
been marked by a potential enemy 
as the nation to be defeated and 
destroyed! 

Think about it for a minute. 
Your home, town, country, family 
and you are the No. 1 victims in 
the communist plan. This time, it 
is not the defeat of France, the 
humbling of Britain, nor the seizure 
of Asia, but the destruction of you, 
the U.S.A. Does that send a chill 
down your spine? It should. 

In all past wars, the U.S. has 
been more or less a secondary ob- 
jective. Warlike nations have hoped 
either to keep us neutral or to win 
quickly enough to deal with us 
after the war was over. Twice in 
this century, France and Britain 
have stood the first shocks of war. 
In the Ist World War, the Kaiser 
had no direct designs on us. We 
came into the war so late that we 
had little time to show the world 


what kind of a military machine 
we could make. We did better in 
the 2nd World War. Leadership 
fell to us shortly after our entry; 
we finished the war with the great- 
est military might the world has 
ever seen. But even in the darkest 
hours, no one seriously thought 
Hitler’s armies would ever land on 
American soil. Even after the dis- 
asters in the Philippines, we at 
home did not worry too much 
about Japanese invasion. We knew 
that other nations, France, England, 
Russia, Australia, China, were the 
primary targets. 

Today, we are the nation that 
the Soviet bloc is after. We are the 
ones who must be destroyed, for 
unless we are, communism and 
Russia cannot win. While we hold 
out, capitalism still lives in its 
strongest bastion. It’s a matter of 
bombing New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Denver, San Francisco. It’s a 
matter of Russian soldiers in Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana, Texas, Califor- 
nia, and Oregon. It’s not a question 
of picking up the pieces after the 


*Copyright, 1952, by the author. Reprinted with permission of David McKay Co., Inc. 
New York City. $4. 1952. 
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war at a peace conference in Paris, 
but of the Red flag hoisted over the 
ruins of Washington. That is the 
danger we face now. 

Before the Ist World War we 
were one of the “major powers,” 
along with Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Japan, and Russia. We 
liked to believe that we were the 
world’s greatest power, but we 
knew we had not yet been put to 
an acid test that would try our 
whole might. 

When the 2nd World War ended 
we were one of the two remaining 
great powers. Britain and France 
were dazed and reeling. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan were crushed. Only 
Russia and the U.S. remained great 

wers. 

We suddenly became the only 
major power the democratic nations 
could turn to for help. We had 
to recognize our responsibilities for 
economic assistance, military pro- 
tection, political leadership. If free- 
dom were to exist anywhere in the 
world, the burden of making it pos- 
sible was ours. We are still in the 
process of making freedom possible, 
and that is why we are target No. 1. 

We are poorly prepared for such 
leadership. Before the last war, our 
thinking was directed mostly in- 
ward; we were “isolationist.” We 
were protected on east and west by 
two great oceans, on the north by 
a supposedly impassable polar area, 
on the south by a friendly Latin 
America. We worried little about 


the rest of the world. We had 
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enough to eat, all the clothes we 
needed, and the resources and in- 
dustrial might to supply more. We 
had the highest wage scale, the 
finest standard of living, the best 
of everything. Even in 1938, when 
we were just getting out of the 
depression, the per-capita income of 
Americans was $510.60, as com- 
pared with $418.20 in England, 
$243.90 in France, and $131.80 in 
Italy. And in those days, 3¢ bought 
a good newspaper, and $700 bought 
a good new car. 

Let power-mad Europeans cofi- 
nive and fight, we said; we'll sit 
tight behind our oceans, and let 
Europe go hang. 

We woke up in 1945, when we 
found ourselves in the saddle of a 
horse we had never bothered to 
learn to ride, competing with men 
who made themselves experts while 
we were paving roads and building 
cars. We started to temporize, 
flounder, bargain for time. We ap- 
plied methods successful in domes- 
tic politics to world-wide situations, 
and we wound up what we are 
today: target No. 1. 

We have even aided the enemy 
in many of his efforts. We were 
fiercely proud of our democratic 
ways, and ignored the lessons of the 
past. We acted as though everybody 
thought as we do. Despite clear 
signs to the contrary, we thought 
that with the defeat of Hitler, ag- 
gression would be dead. 

We slipped badly in China, and 

in other areas of the world. We 
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compromised with people who play 
for keeps. We sacrificed an anti- 
communist in Yugoslavia and 
helped establish a communist dicta- 
tor in his place. We allowed preju- 
dice, pressure, and ancient quarrels 
to delay the benefits of Spanish par- 
ticipation in the fight against Mos- 
cow. 

Now we shall see whether the 
democracy we have put to this ter- 
rible test will survive. Please God, 
we have only been too trusting, not 
fatally stupid. 

Perhaps our greatest asset in this 
crucial time is our American char- 
acter. We are still close enough to 
the beginnings of our country to 
pay more than lip service to the 
ideals of our founders. 

We have not unlimited man- 
power, but we have enough to 
bring a formidable army, navy, and 
air force to battle. We have the 
most technical know-how and indi- 
vidual skill in the world. We have 
factories and shipyards, farms and 
laboratories that probably cannot be 
equaled by any nation or possible 
combination of nations in the world. 
We can probably reach heights of 
production never before known. 
We are assured of a steady supply 
of trained manpower for both the 
armed services and industry. Our 
previous experience in planning 
and the will of a free people will 
let us convert rapidly from peace 
to war. 

Also important is the fact that 
basically the vast majority of our 
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people sincerely believe that our 
way of life, our system of govern- 
ment, and our ideas are right and 
worth preserving. 

We seem to have only two geo- 
graphical weaknesses. The great 
length of North and South Amer- 
ica makes the Panama canal essen- 
tial to defense, since it makes pos- 
sible the uniting of our two-ocean 
navy. Second, the rapid growth of 
air power in Russia makes the 
North Pole much less of a barrier 
than it was. 

Canada could serve as the crucial 
invasion route to the U.S. if any 
aggressor gained the upper hand 
over her. Still, as of now, she is not 
only a friendly power, but one 
whose interests are so close to ours, 
that, with no loss of her sovereign- 
ty, her territory is a powerful factor 
in our defense. 

Mexico is the only Central Amer- 
ican state who borders us. With her 
high plateaus and mountainous ter- 
rain, she represents a discouraging 
area from which to launch an at- 
tack on the U.S. And although we 
have had differences in the past, we 
have been very friendly with Mex- 
ico for a good many years. 

Mexico has large resources of 
petroleum, molybdenum, copper, 
lead, zinc, antimony, and mercury. 
These would be no small asset to 
the Western defense effort. 

Except for certain tropical foods, 
such as coffee, we can be consid- 
ered self-sufficient in food. We have 
only 18% out of a possible total of 
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33° of our land under cultivation. 
Yet we are able to feed almost all 
the not-so-lucky part of the world. 
We supply 50% of the world’s cot- 
ton. While we don’t have all the 
wool we need, our close ties with 
Argentina and Uruguay make up 
the difference. Our one serious short- 
age is rubber. We use 45% of the 
world output of natural rubber in 
peacetime; we need sharp controls 
and synthetic rubber in wartime. 

We have 50% of the world’s coal 
reserves. When Canadian resources 
are added, the figure rises to 70%. 
Most of our water power has not 
been harnessed yet. For normal use, 
our petroleum is adequate; for war, 
we would have to import or find 
a substitute, but even that would 
not be impossible. 

It is in industrial raw materials 
that we meet our real trouble. One 
serious shortage is tin, which we 
have imported from Siam and In- 
donesia. If this supply were cut off, 
we could probably squeeze by on 
tin from Bolivia, the Belgian Con- 
go, and Nigeria. There is no prob- 
lem with copper, sulphur, lead, or 
bauxite (for aluminum). We lead 
the world in producing these, and 
we can get more from South Amer- 
ica and our other allies. 

But wars cannot be fought with- 
out the iron-alloy metals, and here 
we have our most serious shortages. 
Canada supplies 85% of the world 
output of nickel and has good sup- 
plies of vanadium and molybde- 
num, so that we are all right there. 


But 50% of the essential antimony 
comes from China, now bound 
closely to Russia. And we now use 
nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
chromite; the richest deposits are 
behind the iron curtain. The same 
with manganese: the greatest 
sources are Russia and India. Al- 
though we lead the world in proc- 
essing tungsten, we have little of 
the raw material. China has plenty. 
However, in emergency, we can get 
a good deal from Bolivia, Portugal, 
and Burma. 

All these metals are important to 
our great steel industry, which we 
depend on to make the hard steel 
for tanks, warships, guns, and other 
war material. Although we lead the 
world in steel production, our near- 
est rival is now Russia. 

Thus, while the U.S. is one of 
the most self-sufhcient countries in 
the world, we cannot win a war 
without outside help in the indus- 
trial field. Furthermore, the serious 
lack of tungsten and antimony 
which Russia suffered in the 2nd 
World War are now supplied by 
her new ally, China, and the rubber 
she needed then can be taken from 
Southeast Asia if she breaks through 
the barriers. Only in nickel would 
Russia be short. Russia’s aims be- 
come more clear when you consider 
that 98% of the world’s natural 
rubber, besides vast oil reserves, are 
nearly within her grasp. 

When the blow falls, will we, 
target No. 1, be able to strike back 
and destroy the aggressor? 
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The I] larriage at Cana 


With His first miracle our Lord taught 


many lessons 


By >» FULTON J. SHEEN 


Condensed from “The World’s First Love’’* 


PP Xue most famous marriage in 
history was at Cana, because 
our Lord was present there. 

A marriage in the East was al- 
ways a time of great rejoicing. The 
bridegroom went to the home of 
the bride; in those days it was the 
bridegroom who kept the bride 
waiting. The bride was veiled from 
head to foot, to symbolize her sub- 
jection as a wife. Both partners fast- 
ed the whole day beiore the mar- 
riage and confessed their sins in 
prayer as on the Day of Atonement. 
Ceremonies began at twilight. 

The Cana marriage is the only 
cccasion in Sacred Scripture where 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, is men- 
tioned before Him. It is very likely 
that it was one of her relatives who 
was being married, and_ possible 
that she came to the wedding be- 
fore He did. 

Sometimes those Eastern 
riages lasted for seven days, but in 
the case of the poorer people, for 
only two. Whatever was the case, at 
Cana at some period of the enter- 
tainment the wine suddenly ran 
out. This was very embarrassing 
because of the passionate devotion 


mar- 


of the Eastern people to hospitality, 
and also because of the mortifica- 
tion it offered to the wedded pair. 

Why did the wine fail? This was 
a wine country, and it is very likely 
that the host laid in an abundant 
supply. But very probably our Lord 
did not come alone. He brought 
with Him His disciples, and_ this 
apparently threw a heavy burden 
upon the store of wine. 

They had already been journey- 
ing for three days and had covered 
a distance of 90 miles. The disciples 
were thus so hungry, as well as 
thirsty, that it was a wonder the 
food did not give out as well as the 
wine. Since wine was a symbol of 
mirth and health to the people, it 
was important that their need be 
filled; as an old Hebrew proverb 
put it, “Where wine is wanting, 
doctors thrive.” 

It was not the wine servant who 
noticed the shortage, but the blessed 
Mother. She made a very simple 
prayer to her Son about the empty 
wine pots when she said, “They 
have no wine.” Hidden in the 
words was not only a consciousness 
of the power of her Son, but also an 


*Copyright, 1952, by the author, Reprinted with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
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expression of her desire to remedy 
an awkward situation. Perhaps she 
had already seen our Lord work 
many miracles in secret, although 
He had not yet worked a single one 
in public. For if she had not been 
conscious that He was the Son of 
God, she would not have asked for 
a miracle. 

The answer of our Lord was, 
“Woman, what is that to Me? My 
hour is not yet come.” Note that 
He said, “My hour is not yet come.” 
Whenever He used that expression, 
hour, it was in relation to His pas- 
sion and death. For example, the 
night that Judas crossed the brook 
of Cedron to blister His lips with a 
kiss, our Lord said, “This is your 
hour and the powers of darkness.” 
A few hours before, when seated at 
His last supper on earth and antici- 
pating His death, He said, “Father, 
the hour is come. Glorify Thy Son 
with the glory that He had with 
Thee before the foundations of the 
world were laid.” Earlier, when a 
crowd attempted to take His life by 
stoning, Scripture says, “His hour 
Was not yet come.” 

Our Lord was obviously, at Cana, 
saying that the hour in which He 
was to reveal Himself had not yet 
come according to His Father’s ap- 
pointment. And yet, implicit in 
Mary’s statement was a request that 
He actually begin it. 

Scripture tells us, “So in Cana of 
Galilee, Jesus began His miracles, 
and made known the glory that 
was within Him, so that His dis- 
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ciples learned to believe in Him.” 

In our own language, our Lord 
was saying to His Mother, “My 
dear Mother, do you realize that 
you are asking Me to proclaim My 
divinity —to appear before the 
world as the Son of God, and to 
prove My divinity by My works 
and My miracles? The moment 
that I do this, I begin the royal road 
to the cross. When I am no longer 
known among men as the son of 
the carpenter, but as the Son of 
God, that will be My first step 
toward Calvary. 

“My hour is not yet come; but 
would you have Me anticipate it? 
Is it your will that I go to the 
cross? If I do this, your relationship 
to Me changes. You are now My 
Mother. You are known every- 
where in our little village as the 
‘mother of Jesus.’ But if I appear 
now as the Saviour of men, and be- 
gin the work of Redemption, your 
role will change too. 

“Once I undertake the salvation 
of mankind, you will not only be 
My Mother, but you will also be 
the Mother of everyone whom I re- 
deem. I am the Head of humanity; 
as soon as I save the body of hu- 
manity you, who are the Mother of 
the Head, become also the Mother 
of the body. You will then be the 
universal Mother, the new Eve, as 
I am the new Adam. 

“To indicate the role that you 
will play in Redemption, I now be- 
stow upon you that title of univer- 
sal motherhood; I call you Woman. 
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It was to you that I referred when I 
said to Satan that I would put en- 
mity between him and the Woman, 
between his brood of evil and your 
seed which I am. That great title 
of Woman I dignify you with now. 

“And I shall dignify you with it 
again when my My hour comes and 
when I am unfurled upon the cross, 
like a wounded eagle. We are in 
this work of Redemption together. 
What is yours is Mine. From this 
hour on, we are not just Mary and 
Jesus, we are the new Adam and the 
new Eve, beginning a new human- 
ity, changing the water of sin into 
the wine of life. Knowing all this, 
My dear Mother, is it your will that 
I anticipate the cross and that I go 
to Calvary?” 

Our Lord was presenting to 
Mary not merely the choice of ask- 
ing for a miracle or not; rather He 
was asking if she would send Him 
to His death. He had made it quite 
plain that the world would not tol- 
erate His divinity, that if He turned 
water into wine, some day wine 
would be changed into blood. The 
answer of Mary was one of com- 
plete cooperation, as she spoke for 
the last time in Sacred Scripture. 
Turning to the wine steward, she 
said, “Whatsoever He shall say to 
you, that do ye.” 

The first lesson from Cana is 
“Aid yourself and Heaven will aid 
you.” Our Lord could have pro- 
duced wine out of nothing, as He 
had made the world from nothing, 
but He willed that the wine ser- 
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vants bring their pots and fill them 
with water. We must not expect 
God to transform us without our 
bringing something to be trans- 
formed. 

In vain do we say, “O Lord, help 
me overcome my evil habits or let 
me be sober, pure, and honest.” 
What good are these prayers unless 
we bring at least our own efforts? 
God will, indeed, make us peaceful 
and happy again, but only on con- 
dition that we bring the water of 
our own feeble efforts. We are not 
to remain passive, while awaiting 
the manifestation of God’s power; 
there must be the indispensable ges- 
ture of our own liberty, even 
though it brings to God something 
as unspirited as the routine waters 
of our insipid lives! Collaboration 
with God is essential if we are to 
become the sons of God. 

The second lesson of Cana is that 
Mary intercedes to gain us what we 
need, without our always knowing 
our needs. Neither the wine stew- 
ard nor the diners knew that the 
wine was failing; therefore, they 
could not ask for help. In like man- 
ner, if we do not know what our 
soul needs, how can we put such 
needs in our prayers? Often we do 
not really know what is vital to our 
lives; St. James tells us that we do 
not ask aright, but seek to satisfy 
only our carnal and egotistic desires. 

We pray for wealth, to “break the 
bank,” to win the Irish sweep- 
stakes; we ask for peace of mind, 
and then dash off to a psychoan- 
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alytic couch—when we should ask 
for peace of soul, be on our knees 
bemoaning our sins and asking 
pardon. 

That is where devotion to Mary 
comes in. The people at the table 
did not know what they needed to 
maintain the joy of the marriage 
feast, even when the Lord was in 
their midst. There are many of us 
who would not come to our Lord 
unless we had someone who knows 
our needs better than we know 
ourselves, and who will ask our 
Lord for us. 

This rdle of Mary makes her ac- 
ceptable to everyone. Those at the 
marriage table did not need to 
know she was the Mother of the 
Son of God in order to receive the 
benefit of her divine Son. But one 
thing is certain: no one will ever 
call on her without being heard, 
nor without being finally led to her 
divine Son, Jesus Christ, for whose 
sake she alone exists, for whose sake 
she was made pure, and for whose 
sake she was given to us. 

The marriage feast of Cana also 
reveals how Mary makes up for our 


battered and weak wills; she does. 


this by substituting herself for us. 
It is very hard for us to receive a di- 
vine favor unless we desire it. Until 
we love and serve God, we are in- 
ert and dead. It is impossible for 
most of us to ask for a soul-healing, 
for few of us know that we are 
wounded. 

Mary. comes into this crisis of life, 
to substitute for us in the same way 
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that a mother substitutes for a sick 
child. The child cannot tell the 
mother its need. There may be a 
pin pricking it, it may be hungry, 
or sick. The child may cry, but it 
is as vague a complaint as our own 
adult cries when we are unhappy 
and fearful, worried and frustrated. 

The mother in such a circum- 
stance carries the child to the doc- 
tor. The mother thus puts herself 
in the place of the child. She dou- 
bles, as it were, for the freedom of 
the child. Thus does the mother 
dispose the child to receive what is 
best for it. And as the mother 
knows the needs better than the 
babe, so the blessed Mother under- 
stands our cries and worries, and 
knows them better than we know 
ourselves. As the baby needs the 
doctor, so the blessed Mother knows 
we need her divine Son. As our 
Lord mediates between us and the 
Father, so the blessed Mother medi- 
ates between us and our divine 
Lord. Mary is not our salvation—let 
us not be absurd on that. The 
mother is not the doctor, Mary is 
not the Saviour. But Mary brings 
us to the Saviour! 

Three years now pass, and all 
that our Lord told His Mother at 
Cana is fulfilled. The hour is 
come, the wine has changed to 
blood. He had worked His mir- 
acles and men had crucified Him. 
Unfurled on either side of Him, as 
if to put Him in their class, were 
two thieves. The world will allow 
only the mediocre to live. It hates 
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the very wicked, like the thieves, 
because they disturb its possessions 
and security. It also hates the di- 
vinely good, it hates our Lord, be- 
cause He disturbs its conscience, 
heart, and evil desires. 

Our Lord now looks down from 
His cross to the two most beloved 
creatures that He has on earth, 
John and His Mother. He picks up 
the refrain of Cana, and addresses 
His Mother with the same title He 
gave her at the marriage feast. He 
calls her Woman. 

It was the second Annunciation. 
With a gesture of His dust-filled 
eyes and His thorn-crowned head, 
He looks longingly at her, who had 
sent Him willingly to the cross, 
who was now standing beneath it 
as a cooperator in His Redemption, 


and He says, “Behold thy son.” 
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Then, turning to John, He did not 
call him John; to do that would 
have been to address him as the 
son of Zebedee and no one else. But, 
in his anonymity, John stood for all 
of us. Our Lord thus says to his be- 
loved disciple, “Son, behold thy 
mother.” 

Here is the answer, after all these 
years, to the mysterious words in 
the Gospel of the Incarnation, 
which stated that our blessed Moth- 
er laid her “first-born” in the man- 
ger. Did that mean that she was to 
have other children? It certainly 
did, but not according to the flesh. 
Our divine Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ is the only Son of our blessed 
Mother by the flesh. But our Lady 
was to have other children, not ac- 
cording to the flesh, but according 
to the spirit! 


(+t the diet 


To a Jehovah Witness my two children and 
I owe a debt of gratitude. How glad I am that 
I didn’t close the door the day a Watchtower 
representative called at my home ten years ago, 
before I became a Catholic. That call and each 


succeeding one opened the door wider and wider to the faith she was malign- 
ing. She brought up old as well as new calumnies against the Catholic Church, 
but each aroused my curiosity. I sought further and learned the truth. 

I’ve often wondered what her reaction would be if she knew the part 
she had unwittingly played in my conversion, Each time now a Jehovah 
Witness calls, I remember the first one, and give a pamphlet to him or her. 


I am gratefully returning a favor. 


Helene Pate. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.} 











A little ingenuity will entertain the 
small folks for long driving hours 


— 


When You Take 
the Children 


By ELIZABETH S. STOKES 


Condensed from Travel* 


tT HAD looked so simple on the 

map. Just a long red line, clear- 

ly numbered, ending at the lake. 

All we had to do was pile the chil- 

dren and their pets into the car, and 

be off. It was to be a wonderful 
vacation. 

Centuries later (although the cal- 
endar oddly rated it as three days), 
we rolled into the road to the cot- 
tage, sore of muscle and short of 
patience. The children were irri- 
table from prolonged inactivity, 
boredom, and irregular eating. The 
dog had been car-sick. The white 
mice had produced a litter which 
squealed incessantly. The back seat 
was a nightmare. 


“Never again,” said my husband 
fervently, digging out the last load 
of luggage from the trunk. “If ever 
again I have to rustle five suitcases 
a night, may I die a bachelor.” 

“There must be an easier way,” 
I replied soothingly, gathering up 
an armful of unpleasantly assorted 
discards. “We just didn’t plan 
right.” 

Hurry had been our first mistake. 
Children are naturally adaptable. 
If they are kept interested, they can 
take a change of routine in their 
stride, provided basic necessities are 
met. We had sped by numberless 
places and operations which would 
have delighted them to see and 
investigate. It would have added 
to their knowledge and experience, 
for instance, to have stopped to 
watch that old wood-burning en- 
gine on the little railroad spur or 
the farmer gathering hay. These 
stops would have given the chil- 
dren something to talk about, and 
we had ignored them. They had 
been bored, and consequently irri- 
table. 

The first resolve, therefore, was 
to allow more elasticity in the travel 
program, and to stop at least every 
50 miles for a minute or so of 
relaxing. 

Next came the question of where 
to spend the night. Tourist camps 
and motels are often attractive and 
eminently satisfactory for adults. 
But we had found that a good 
hotel was better and, in the long 
run, cheaper, when the children 
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were along. All too rarely do tour- 
ist camps have adjacent restaurants 
with food suitable for a child’s 
menu. 

The question of stopping time at 
night would, of course, have to 
depend largely on locale. However, 
although children will frequently 
nap in the car, a fairly early stop 
for the night is best. We'd take 
the town we were in at 5 p.m., if 
it had good accommodations, when 
pushing on to the next meant ar- 
riving at 7. Supper and baths take 
a good two hours. Then, early to 
bed for an early morning start. 

Not again, we decided, would we 
depend on local water supplies or 
soft drinks as thirst quenchers. The 
results had been unfortunate for 
small digestive systems. Bottled 
spring water can be bought in prac- 
tically every sizable town. If cool 
at the start, it will remain reason- 
ably drinkable throughout the day. 

In the matter of luggage, our 
error had been costly in time and 
patience. The individual suitcase 
routine, ideal as it had sounded, 
necessitated the unloading each 
night of four bags in addition to 
our own, plus two trips for the bell- 
boy. By the time each child rum- 
maged through his duffel, there 
was an unhappy confusion of clean 
and soiled articles. 

The solution was so obvious that 
we wondered why it hadn’t oc- 
curred to us at first. Let each child 
have a paper bag, labeled with his 


name, containing his overnight 


necessities. He would be responsible 
for it, and could carry it himself. 
One suitcase, with “spares,” and a 
complete clean outfit apiece, again 
bagged and labeled, would suffice 
them all. The switch from soiled to 
fresh equipment in the overnight 
paper bags could be made when the 
car trunk was opened for luggage 
in the morning. 

The problem of where to put 
what would be appreciably simpler, 
we decided, if the clothing not cur- 
rently needed were sent ahead. 
There is always a surprising amount 
of last-minute equipment to go into 
the car and it seems always to in- 
crease en route. Some of the irrita- 
tions of the journey had developed 
from sheer lack of space and re- 
sultant overcrowding. Rainy-day 
things, save for an umbrella, would 
not be needed during the trip. Nei- 
ther would fishing tackle, baseball, 
bathing suits and bulkier playthings. 
These could be shipped. 

Change of climate along the way 
would bear some thought, too. Ex- 
tra sweaters against the cooler 
weather of the north would provide 
the necessary protection and take 
far less room than coats. 

When the family includes a 
young baby, there must be, of 
course, a separate bag for his equip- 
ment. This should include a rub- 
ber sheet, a moistureproof container 
for damp clothing, and his toilet 
articles and feeding paraphernalia. 
A small Sterno outfit is a boon. 

The question of entertainment 
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along the way proved simple, once 
we concentrated on it. Guessing 
games, counting numbers on li- 
cense plates, watching odd names 
or unusual vegetation—all these 
help to while away time. 

Of the games, “cow golf” was 
productive of longest interest. In 
rural areas, the children could di- 
vide into teams, each watching one 
side of the road and counting cows 
and horses. A white horse or mule 
doubles the score, a cemetery wipes 
it out. There were songs and 
rounds, too, which we all knew, 
and remembered verses. Next to 
cow golf were the continued stories, 
each child contributing an incident. 

Some of the devices for making 


I think we can 
AVOID WAR if 


the United Nations inspired by a com- 
mon spirit of charity and good will, 
accept and give a dominant place to 
a representative of the Vatican who 
would echo the Pope’s strong appeal 
in his Christmas radio message in 
1941. The Pope then brought to light 
the five “presupposed essentials for an 
international order that would assure 
a just and durable peace, abundant 
in comfort and prosperity, for all na- 
tions.” Let us point out his negative 
expression and his quintuple repeti- 
tion of the sentence: “In the field of 
a new organization founded on moral 


a journey pleasant developed on 
subsequent trips, and there were 
many of them. But the basic re- 
ward came from planning that first 
return. It took half a day longer 
than the outward journey, but 
there were no aching muscles from 
frequent handling of luggage, no 
upset digestions from injudicious 
food and drink, no fights over turns 
to sit by the window, as a result 
of overlong driving periods. The 
children became aware of the coun- 
tryside through which they passed, 
and came home richer in experi- 
ence. And the trip itself, instead of 
being merely a means of arriving 
at a destination, became a pleasant 
and rewarding memory. 


principles, there is no place for” ag- 
gression, for oppression of minorities, 
for egotistical monopolizing of wealth 
or resources, for unlimited recourse 
to armament and infidelity to treaties, 
for persecution of religion and the 
Church. 

Naturally this program can only be 
attained with the help of providence 
and God’s grace. We must therefore 
all unite in raising our hands towards 
God in a crusade of supplication and 
good will. More things are wrought 
through prayer than by any other 


means. Bro. Emil Hug. 


[For similar contributions of about 100 words filling out the 
thought after the words, 1 think we can avoid war if, $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned.—Ed.} 





The Unsavage Indians | 


The pre-Columbus natives of the New World have 
Americanized the white man 


By FELIX S. COHEN 


Condensed from the American Scholar* 


,\OR Four and a half centuries 
U.S. government officials have 
been trying to make Indians be- 
have like Europeans. But changes 
wrought in white life by Indian 
teachers are far more impressive 
than any changes white teachers 
have yet brought to Indian life. 
Four-sevenths of our national 


farm produce is from plants domes- 


ticated by Indian botanists. Corn, 
tobacco, white and sweet potatoes, 
beans, peanuts, tomatoes, pumpkins, 
chocolate, American cotton, and 
rubber, give America more than 
half its agricultural income. Votes 
for women, the pattern of states 
within a state that we call federal- 


ism, the habit of treating chiefs as 
servants of the people were part of 
the American way of life before 
Columbus landed. 

American Indians today are still 
teaching America to solve the per- 
plexing problems of land use, edu- 
cation, government, and human 
relations. 

The real epic of America is the 
yet unfinished story of the Ameri- 
canization of the white man. Euro- 
pean colonists had to go to Indian 
guides to learn how to grow corn 
and tobacco, how to stalk or snare 
game. 

European colonists learned other 
lessons. The Europe that lay behind 
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Columbus was in some respects less 
democratic than the lands that 
spread before him. Politically, there 
was nothing in Europe in the 15th 
and 16th centuries to parallel the 
democratic constitution of the Iro- 
quois confederacy. It provided for 
initiative, referendum and _ recall, 
and suffrage for women as well as 
men. Socially, there was in the Old 
World no system of old-age pen- 
sions, disability benefits, and unem- 
ployment insurance comparable to 
the system of the Incas. 

Prescott wrote of the Incas, “Their 
manifold provisions against pover- 
ty were so perfect that in their wide 
extent of territory, much of it smit- 
ten with the curse of barrenness, 
no man, however humble, suffered 
for the want of food and clothing.” 

The vision of a Utopia came out 
of America. Writers dreamed of a 
country where all men would be 
free, where government would rest 
upon the consent of the governed, 
where no man could be driven from 
the land he used for his sustenance. 
That vision came to the great mod- 
ern saint and legal philosopher, 
Thomas More, at the time when 
the first reports came from the ex- 
plorer, Amerigo Vespucci. His vi- 
sion was also of a democratic society 
in which a 40-hour work week left 
time to enjoy life, a society in which 
even the humblest worker could 
afford to have windows in his home 
to let in the sunlight. When More’s 
eyes became dim on the tyrant’s 
scaffold that Henry VIII erected for 
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his chancellor, the gleam that he 
lit lived on for the generations to 
follow. Thomas More had _ seen 
something that no tyrant and no 
dictatorship could wipe out. 

Francisco Vitoria, teacher of mor- 
al theology at the University of 
Salamanca, in 1532 received reports 
on Indian government from the 
New World. They provided him 
with examples of a theory of inter- 
national law. Hugo Grotius picked 
up the threads of Vitoria’s thought 
to weave the fabric of modern inter- 
national law. He, too, was deeply 
influenced by Indian examples of 
just government. 

On the shores of Brazil, in 1497, 
there was no Statue of Liberty with 
its inscribed message to Europe, 
“Send me your struggling masses 
yearning to be free.” But in almost 
the first report to Europe from the 
American continent, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, shipwrecked on the coast of 
Brazil, reported on the hospitality 
of the natives, “Seeing that the 
aforesaid ship was rent asunder, 
they went out in their little boats, 
carried ashore the men and the 
munitions which were contained 
therein, with charity so great it is 
impossible to describe.” For four 
centuries white Americans con- 
tinued this tradition of hospitality 
toward the stranger, and those ports 
which were most hospitable became 
the most prosperous. 

The greatest teachers of Amer- 
ican democracy have gone to schoo] 
with the Indians. The first common 
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councils of the American colonies, 
the Council of Lancaster in 1744, 
and the famous Albany Congress 
of 1754, were called for the purpose 
of treating with the Iroquois con- 
federacy. The Indian leaders were 
unwilling to treat separately with 
the various quarreling colonies. The 
great Iroquois Chief Canasatego 
gave advice to the colonial gover- 
nors meeting at Lancaster in 1744. 
“Our wise forefathers established 
union and amity between the Five 
Nations. This has made us for- 
midable; this has given us great 
weight and authority with our 
neighboring nations. We are a pow- 
erful confederacy; and by your ob- 
serving the same methods our wise 
forefathers have taken, you will ac- 


quire such strength and power. 


Therefore whatever befalls you, 
never fall out with one another.” 

The theory of American democ- 
racy is based upon the premise that 
self-government is better than ex- 
pert government. This idea was not 
strange to the Cherokee chiefs. 
They would again and again refuse 
to make decisions for their people 
until the decision had been thor- 
oughly threshed out in the councils. 
They acted only with approval by 
a majority of their followers. Their 
slowness often annoyed white ad- 
ministrators who wished swift deci- 
sions from Indian leaders, but their 
principle made Indian democracy 
strong. 

The products of Indian agricul- 
ture were resisted as bitterly in the 
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Old World as were the Indian ideas 
of democracy, liberty, and tolerance. 
Despite the punishment of cut-off 
ears and noses, German peasants 
refused for centuries to eat potatoes. 
Dire penalties were inflicted from 
England to India upon smokers of 
tobacco. Down to recent decades, 
the tomato, or love apple, was re- 
garded by most Europeans as poi- 
sonous. Gradually a few of the agri- 
cultural achievements of Indian 
America have become accepted by 
the rest of the world. The process 
of give-and-take is not at an end. 
The rediscovery of an old Indian 
dish, toasted corn flakes, revolution- 
ized the breakfast habits of the U.S. 
We have just increased America’s 
corn crop by 40% by rediscovering 
the Indian preference for hybxid 
corn. 

In medicine, as in the production 
of food and textiles, the Indian was 
not an ignorant savage. Until a few 
years ago most of America’s con- 
tributions to medical science were 
of Indian origin. Quinine, cocaine, 
cascara sagrada, ipecac, witch hazel, © 
oil of wintergreen, and petroleum 
ielly were developed in America 
long before the first white physician 
landed here. In the 400 years that 
European physicians and botanists 
have been examining and analyzing 
the flora of America, they have not 
yet discovered a medicinal herb not 
known to the Indians. 

These are material things that 


can be counted and measured. They 


show that the Indian did know 
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how to make use of his land and 
its resources; that the white con- 
queror did not teach him. But the 
material things have a human sig- 
nificance. For corn, as countless In- 
dian generations have known, is 
not simply a thing. It is a way of 
life. Corn, reproducing itself three- 
hundredfold, without benefit of 
horse or plow—where plowed fields 
of wheat or rye produce only twen- 
tyfold or thirtyfold—is a sturdy 
friend of freedom. The frontiers- 
man could take a sack of seed corn 
on his shoulders into the wilderness 
in the spring, and after three 
months he might be reasonably as- 
sured against hunger for the rest of 
his life. He was not bound to any 
man’s soil. No such path to free- 
dom, no such upon the 
growth of tyranny, was ever open 
to growers of wheat or rye or rice. 

American pioneers were follow- 
ing an old Indian pattern when 
they went into the wilderness, 
chopped down trees, planted their 
corn among the stumps, and 
claimed possession by right of use 
and occupancy. The whole eco- 
nomic history of rural America has 
been a struggle between the feudal 
land tenures of Europe, glorifying 
the absentee owner, and the Indian 
land tenure, where land right is the 
fruit of use and occupancy. 

The great American contribution 
to the law of property is the home- 
system, the grant of land 


check 


stead 


rights based-on use and occupancy, 


and the protection of the home- 
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stead against levy, execution, and 
taxes. It represents the triumph on 
our soil of the Indian landholding 
pattern. In lands south of the Rio 
Grande the breakdown of the old 
feudal hacienda system represents 
the long-delayed triumph of native 
land patterns, the triumph of tenure 
by the hoe over tenure by the 
sword. 

The great American melodrama 
celebrates the triumph of innocence 
and home ownership over the mort- 
gage-holding villain. The hero of 
the melodrama has had many 
names. Most recently he has been 
called HOLC or FHA. But always 
the audience has cheered the right 
of a man to hold his own home 
against creditors, sheriffs, and _vil- 
lains. And the theme goes back 
four and a half centuries to Amer- 
igo Vespucci, who reported that in 
America, where “every one is his 
own master,” men’s rights in the 
land they lived on were sacred and 
inalienable. 

Because the Indian attitude to 
land emphasized the duty of loving 
care, rather than the right to collect 
rents, it seemed to Vespucci that 
here was no real property. Thomas 
More incorporated whole phrases 
of Vespucci’s account in his Utopia, 
and wrote of his ideal common- 
wealth, “They count themstlves 
rather the good husbands, than the 
owners of their lands.” 

Even the lowly Indian (Irish) 
potato revolutionized European his- 
tory. First, it banished the fear of 
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hunger from millions of European 
homes. For a farm family that 
would starve on four acres of wheat 
or rye could thrive and multiply on 
an acre of potatoes. The introduc- 
tion of the white potato resulted in 
an unprecedented rise in the stand- 
ard of living of Europe and the 
British Isles, and ultimately laid the 
basis for a great population growth 
and a vast expansion of commerce 
and industry. 

“During his second visit to South 
America,” the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica tells us, “Columbus was 
astonished to see the native Indians 
amusing themselves with a black, 
heavy ball made from a vegetable 
gum. Later explorers were equally 
impressed by these balls, and a his- 
torian of the time remarked that 
they rebounded so much that they 
appeared alive.” 

What has happened to these 
balls? You will find them all across 
the face of America, on tennis 
courts and football fields, in basket- 
ball courts no different from the 
basketball courts uncovered in an- 
cient cities like Mitla, in Mexican 
Oaxaca. You will find them in base- 
ball parks, on sandlots, and on the 
sidewalks of our teeming cities. 
You will find them tied with rub- 
ber strings to little girls’ fingers. 

The sports of pre-Columbian Eu- 
rope revolved chiefly about killing. 
Stags, bears, birds, fish, bulls, foxes, 
and human beings were killed for 
sport. The sports that did not in- 
volve actual killing, such as archery, 
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were at least concerned with prac- 
tice for it. To this day, a sportsman 
in Europe is one who kills for 
pleasure rather than for food or 
profit. Indian America substituted 
the rubber balls. The spirit of group 
sport and team play that was culti- 
vated in pre-Columbian America 
still offers a peaceful outlet for our 
combative instincts. And millions 
of white tourists and vacationers— 
whether or not they use such In- 
dian inventions as teepees, mocca- 
sins, canoes, rubber balls, ham- 
mocks, pack baskets, tumplines, to- 
boggans and snow shoes, and 
whether or not they munch choco- 
late, peanuts or popcorn, chew gum 
or smoke tobacco—are learning 
what the Indians knew centuries 
ago: the peace and adventure of 
the trail and the campfire. The 
white man, having conquered 
America, is just beginning to learn 
how to enjoy it. 

Pure selfishness would suggest 
that before we destroy the Indian 
and his way of life by seizing his 
last remaining resources, we should 
make sure that we have run 
through all the gifts of Indian agri- 
culture, medicine, and sport. Take 
the field of child care, for example. 
Indian babies brought up in tradi- 
tional ways rarely cry or stutter. 
Psychiatrists, pediatricians and hos- 
pital administrators are experiment- 
ing; they wish to substitute Indian 
methods of child training for the 
rigid schedules and formulas that 
have controlled the antiseptic ba- 
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bies born in the last few decades. 

Life after all is a pretty compli- 
cated business. Customs as horrible, 
at first sight, as burning weeds and 
inhaling the smoke sometimes turn 
out to have a universal appeal. 
None of us knows enough about 


and cultivate it as they think best, 
while we watch and learn? When 
we have gathered the last golden 
grain of knowledge from the har- 
vest of the Indian summer, then we 
can talk about Americanizing the 
Indian. Until then, we might do 











better to concentrate our attention 
on the real job of the New World, 
the vastly important job of Ameri- 
canizing the white man. 


the other fellow’s way of life to 
have a right to wipe it out. Is it not 
in our own best selfish interest to 
let our fellow men plant their corn 


This struck : me 


opay, not a few parents with loved ones valiantly fighting in Korea, have, 


| in a moment of dejection, pondered this mind-assailing question: “Why 


does God permit terrible wars and great human suffering?” In his dramatic 
story of the 5th-century large-scale threat of the East against the West, Louis 
de Wohl* puts the pertinent answers in the mouth of Archdeacon Leo, who, 
after having witnessed Empress Placidia’s disturbed attitude toward God for 
not having interfered in an important battle, speaks to her thus. 


You demand of God a continuous interference in the actions of man. You 
demand that He should make evil action impossible by such interference 
and you demand that this should be immediate. If you are consistent you 
must demand that the tongue of the blasphemer and the liar become unable 
to pronounce blasphemy and lies, that the thief, stretching out his hand to 
take his neighbor's possession, be at once morally converted and that the 
adulterer’s senses be blunted as soon as his eyes rest with desire on the wife 
of another. Yes, that would stop evil in the world at once—but it would also 
end the existence of man. For we should become puppets, not free to choose. 
Our will would become fixed and we should not be able to love God—for 
love requires freedom of choice, love must be voluntary, or else it is not love. 
But to love God is the true meaning of our lives. 

*Throne of the World. J. B. Lippincott Co., N. Y. 1949. $2. 
{For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction 


$25 will be paid on publication. It will be impossible to return contributions. 
Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection.—Ed. ] 





The Battle of Midway 


When one more victory would have given the Japanese command of 
the whole Pacific, the Americans caught them in an error of tactics 


By CAPT. RUSSELL GRENFELL, R.N. 


Condensed from 


“Main Fleet to Singapore”* 


DMIRAL YAMAMOTO early in 
1942 was contemplating bat- 
tle with the American fleet. 
Detensive outposts could not keep 
Japan permanently safe unless the 
American fleet could be kept infer- 


ior to his. 

Half of the American battleships 
had been put out of action on Dec. 
7. But there was still the other half, 
and there were all the carriers. 

The carriers had escaped the 
Pearl Harbor holocaust by being at 
sea. If Yamamoto could force a bat- 
tle on the Americans, he might be 
able to destroy more American 
ships. Then, perhaps he would be 
strong enough to make carrier raids 
on the American west coast ship- 
yards. The Pacific could become a 
Japanese lake, for Singapore had 
fallen. 

Admiral Yamamoto’s desire for a 
naval action was sound. He had 
good prospect of success. The Jap- 
anese had built 10 aircraft-carriers 


by 1941. The Americans had only 
seven, of which there were, in early 
1942, only five in the Pacific. The 
recent loss of the Lexington had re- 
duced this to four, and of these four 
the Saratoga was in dockyard till 
the end of May. Admiral Yamamo- 
to set out to eliminate the American 
carriers in battle. 

Midway island was valuable to 
the Americans as a covering outpost 
for Pearl Harbor. A threat to it 
could be expected to draw their 
fleet out to protect it. 

The plan was to send against 
Midway an invasion force of troops, 
covered and escorted by two battle- 
ships, a light carrier, eight cruisers, 
destroyers, minesweepers, and other 
ancillary vessels. Operating sepa- 
rately from the invasion force, there 
was to be a carrier striking force 
under Vice-Admiral Nagumo of 
four carriers plus attendant battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers, in- 
tended to give the main punish- 


“Copyright, 1951, by the author. The MacMillan Co., New York City. 238 pp. $3.75. 25 
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ment to the American fleet. Behind 
the carriers would be the comman- 
der-in-chief with the three latest 
battleships, including the new 
Yamato, the largest warship in the 
world, mounting 18-inch guns. 

The Japanese forces left their 
bases during the last week of May, 
and began their long steam to their 
allotted areas of operation. The 
Japanese did not suspect that the 
Americans had deciphered their 
code and knew their intentions. 
The Japanese assumed that they 
would have a day or two to capture 
Midway island before the news 
brought an American fleet to the 
scene. The first duty therefore 
assigned to Nagumo’s carriers was 
to carry out air bombardments of 
Midway to beat down local Ameri- 
can air power. 

The American naval comman- 
der-in-chief was relying solely on 
his carriers for dealing with the on- 
coming enemy. The American car- 
riers were organized into two 
groups, each with a guard of cruis- 
ers and destroyers. One group 
(Task Force 16) contained the car- 
riers Hornet and Enterprise under 
Rear-Adm. R. A. Spruance. The 
other (Task Force 17) had the 
Yorktown, flying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Fletcher, back from the 
Coral sea, who was in over-all com- 
mand of both groups. 

On June 2, the American carriers 
reached a position about 300 miles 
north-easterly from Midway island. 
The various Japanese forces were 
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then more than half-way to Mid- 
way. The Japanese came on as 
shown on the map on page 27. 

About 9 a.m. on June 3, a Mid- 
way aircraft sighted the invasion 
convoy. Nine army aircraft found 
the Japanese invasion group in the 
late afternoon and dropped their 
bombs without hitting. Next, four 
navy seaplanes made a moonlight 
attack with torpedoes in the early 
hours of June 4 but hit only an 
oiler. 

Admiral Fletcher had informa- 
tion that Nagumo’s carriers would 
send in a bombing attack against 
Midway at dawn on June 4 from a 
position northwest of the island. 
Fletcher meant to try for a strike at 
the Japanese carriers while their air- 
craft were away attacking Midway. 
Accordingly, during the night he 
steamed towards the island from 
the northeast. Nagumo, whose pro- 
gram was exactly what Fletcher be- 
lieved it to be, was approaching 
from the northwest. 

At first light on June 4, and when 
about 240 miles from Midway, Ad- 
miral Nagumo sent off his island 
attacking force of 36 bombers and 
36 dive-bombers with an escort of 
36 fighters. This mass of aircraft 
was picked up by the Midway ra- 
dar while nearly 100 miles distant— 
all preparations were made to re- 
ceive it. Bombers were in the air, 
and the 20 Brewster Buffalo and 
six Wildcat fighters advanced to 
meet the incoming horde. There 
was an air battle out at sea, in which 
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the Buffaloes and Wildcats, 
as well as being outnum- 
bered, 108 to 26, were seri- 
ously outclassed by the 
Japanese fighters. All but 
two U.S. planes were either 
destroyed or heavily shot 
about. The Japanese air- 
craft swept on to Midway 
and delivered their attack. 
They damaged buildings, 
but the airfield remained 
usable, and the American 
bombers, being already in 
the air, were not affected. 
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Six of the navy and four 
of the army torpedo bombers had 
already started off to attack the 
enemy carriers.. The Japanese car- 
riers flew off extra fighters to deal 
with them; and nearly half the 
American planes were shot down 
before they could release. The tor- 
pedoes of the others all went wide. 

Nagumo learned just then from 
the leader of the Midway attacking 
force that another strike was need- 
ed. When sending off the first, he 
had kept 90 aircraft armed with 
torpedoes against hostile carriers. 
But he had no report from his 
search planes of any American car- 
riers. Nagumo was therefore faced 
with a tricky decision. It would be 
abeut an hour before his attacking 
force against Midway would be 
back; it would also take about an 
hour to rearm his 90 reserve aircraft 
with bombs instead of torpedoes. If 
he started changing to bombs at 
once, a second striking force against 


Midway could just about fly off be- 
fore the first got back. He would 
save at least an hour by not using 
the original aircraft a second time. 
On the other hand, it would also 
mean having no antiship striking 
force for about two hours. Nagumo 
made the fateful decision to risk 
presence of enemy carriers, and 
gave orders for the squadron to re- 
arm the reserve aircraft with 
bombs. 

A quarter of an hour later, a 
slightly disturbing report came in 
from a Japanese search plane of ten 
enemy ships about 170 miles to the 
east-northeastward. The admiral 
thought about it for a quarter of an 
hour, with ‘increasing uneasiness. 
Then he began to hedge. He sig- 
naled to his carriers to stop the 
change-over from torpedoes to 
bombs. He radioed the search 
plane to report the types of the en- 
emy ships. After 20 minutes the 
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plane said there were five cruisers 
and five destroyers. Ten minutes 
later, however, the search plane said 
she could now see one enemy car- 
rier. 

In another ten minutes, his Mid- 
way planes came back. The direc- 
tion of the wind forced Nagumo to 
continue on the same course for the 
40 minutes it took the returning 
planes to land. For him it must 
have been a period of terrific anxi- 
ety. He could not fly off a force 
against the American carrier and re- 
cover his Midway aircraft at the 
same time. Soon he had the ugly 
news from his search planes that 
American carrier aircraft were com- 
ing toward him in large numbers. 
Leaden minutes dragged by while 
his own returning aircraft con- 
tinued to come down on their car- 
riers’ decks. At 9:17 a.m. the last 
one landed, and Nagumo immedi- 
ately altered the squadron’s course 
90° to port. But before he could 
bring up a striking force on deck, a 
group of American torpedo planes 
was in sight. Spruance and his chief 
of staff had seized their chance to 
catch the enemy carriers when they 
were embarrassed with the recovery 
of the Midway force. 

The Hornet's group went in first 
at about 9:30 a.m. Fiercely attacked 
by Japanese fighters, they were shot 
to pieces and all destroyed. A few 
minutes later, 11 from the Enter- 
prise were shot down and the torpe- 
does of the other three all missed. A 
little later, the Yorktown’s group 
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appeared. Only two survived, and 
there were no hits. The American 
torpedo attacks had been a complete 
failure, and the aircraft very nearly 
annihilated. 

There remained the dive bomb- 
ers. If these had no better success 
than the torpedo planes, the outlook 
for the Americans would be black 
indeed. 

The Hornet’s dive bombers never 
found the enemy. They either land- 
ed on Midway or fell into the sea 
when out of gasoline. 

There were now left only the dive 
bombers of Enterprise and York- 
town. Both sighted the enemy and, 
by pure chance, both happened to 
arrive over him at practically the 
same moment. The last of the tor- 
pedo-plane attacks, which was still 
in progress as the dive bombers 
approached at 19,000 feet, had 
drawn all the Japanese fighters 
down to near the water level. Being 
without radar, the Japanese had no 
warning of the dive bombers’ com- 
ing; their fighters had no time to 
climb up to 19,000 feet. Altogether, 
the American dive bombers num-- 
bered 54, and they divided their at- 
tentions among three of the Japan- 
ese carriers, the Akagi, the Kaga, 
and the Soryu. Hurtling down- 
wards and meeting practically no 
opposition, they loosed a cascade of 
bombs. 

All three Japanese carriers were 
heavily hit, and burst into flames. 
Akagi was abandoned in the after- 
noon and sank next morning. Kaga, 
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still burning, sank the same eve- 
ning. Soryw was abandoned almost 
at once, but as the fires seemed to 
subside attempts were made to take 
her in tow. At about noon, however, 
the American submarine Nautilus 
happened to sight her. Two hours 
later, the submarine fired three tor- 
pedoes, all of which hit. That fin- 
ished the Soryu, which sank before 
nightfall. 

The planes of the stricken car- 
riers went with them. As he hoped, 
Admiral Spruance had caught the 
Japanese refueling and rearming. 
Three-quarters of the Japanese 
striking aircraft had been eliminat- 
ed. 

The one remaining Japanese car- 
rier was the Hiryu, now alone 
against three Americans. By-11 a.m. 
she had 18 dive bombers and six 
fighters in the air. An hour later, 
they were closing on the Yorktown 
just as the latter’s own returned dive 
bombers were waiting their turn to 
land. The divers were waved away 
as the Japanese attack came in. 

Some Japanese got through and 
made three hits. Fires broke out and 
the ship came to a stop. But the fires 
were put out, and in about an hour 
and a half the Yorktown was steam- 
ing again. But not for long. The 
Hiryu had been organizing another 
striking force of ten torpedo planes 
and a few fighters, and sent it off 
about 1:30 p.m. An hour later, it 
was dashing through the York- 
town’s fighter patrol to drop torpe- 
does all round the American car- 
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rier. Two of them hit, jamming the 
rudder, breaching the port oil-fuel 
tanks, and causing the ship to list 
heavily. This time the blow was 
mortal. Though the Yorktown re- 
mained afloat for more than two 
days, during which she _ received 
two more torpedo hits from a sub- 
marine, she finally rolled over and 
sank. 

The Hiryu had got in two attacks 
on the Yorktown without being 
attacked herself. But her turn was 
now to come. Before her first attack 
on the Yorktown (that is, sometime 
before noon), Admiral Fletcher had 
ordered his flag captain to send off 
a search flight to see how matters 
stood with the Japanese carriers. 
They found nothing for several 
hours, but at 2:45 p.m. a report was 
received of one carrier, with attend- 
ant gun vessels. 

By this time, the Yorktown was 
incapable of operating aircraft and 
the Hornet was empty of both tor- 
pedo planes and dive bombers. The 
Enterprise, however, flew off 24 
dive bombers, of which ten were 
Yorktown survivors. They found 
the Hiryu group at 5 p.m., broke 
through the defense, and scored 
four hits. Severe damage was in- 
flicted on the Japanese carrier. Fires 
broke out which could not be con- 
trolled, and she sank early next 
morning. 

The Japanese carrier squadron 
had been wiped out. Admiral Ya- 
mamoto’s dreams of ruling the Pa- 
cific were given a fatal blow. 

















Images of the Sacred Heart 


Vulgarity in religious art comes from 
a confusion of ideas 


By GRAHAM CAREY 


Condensed from the Catholic Art Ouarterly* 


utsipE the Church the usual 

image of the Sacred Heart 
__=_| has become almost a syno- 
nym for religious vulgarity. Of 
course, a noble image is the prod- 
uct of a noble imagination, and it 
is futile to expect adequate repre- 
sentations of divinity from design- 
ers who never have entertained 
adequate notions of divinity. More 
important, many designers misun- 
derstand the nature of symbols. A 
symbol is usually a convention, a 
shape or appearance of some kind 
which stands for an idea. A diagram 
of the heart stands for 
the concept of love. 

We can’t see love 
itself, but only loving 
people and loving ac- 
tions, but we agree to 
express the idea of 
love graphically by a 
heart. 

There is another 
kind of representa- 
tion, called natural- 
istic. Here the artist 
copies the appearance 
of a material scene. 
li he is sufficiently ‘ 
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skillful in reproducing effects of 
light, of perspective, and can set 
down accurately the shapes and col- 
ors of things, we who look at his 
painting can “feel as if we were 
there.” The object of the naturalist 
is emotional: to awake a mood. 

Naturalism is modern. Until just 
a few centuries ago, there was little 
naturalistic art, either in drawing, 
painting, literature or drama. The 
techniques necessary for effective 
naturalism were not yet developed. 
Until the Renaissance and its tech- 
nical developments, men drew and 
painted as primitives 
and young children, 
from the knowledge 
they had in their 
minds, rather than 
from what their eyes 
exactly saw. Men used 
eve and hand to sat- 
isfy the demands of 
intellect, and they 
made use of the sym- 
bol. 

The naturalistic ar- 
tist cannot depict parts 
of an object invisible 
from his point of 


*4380 Main St., Buffalo 21, N.Y. December, 1951. 
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view. He only paints what he sees. 
But the symbolic artist can delin- 
eate the invisible, and he always 
feels free to do so to express truth 
more easily. 

Practically all primitive drawing 
is of this sort. One of the earliest 
drawings in existence is on a cave 
wall near Oviedo, Spain. It repre- 
sents an elephant. The drawing was 
made countless thousands of years 
ago by an artist of the Aurignacian 
cave culture. This particular draw- 
ing has interested anthropologists 
because it shows the animal’s heart 
in its correct position. For this rea- 
son we would class it as a symbolic 
rather than a naturalistic work. It 
shows what the eye cannot see but 
what the mind knows. 

Another and much more recent 
primitive example is the famous pe- 
tition of the seven Indian tribes to 
Congress. It is a drawing of a crane, 
a fish, a man and four mammals, 
these being the totems of the tribes. 
Each animal is drawn with the 
heart showing, and from the heart 
of the crane, who is in the lead, 
run six lines connecting with the 
six other hearts. There are also six 
lines connecting the crane’s eye 
with the other eyes. In this simple 
way the artist proclaims the una- 
nimity of the seven tribes. All have 
set their hearts on the same object, 
and all see eye to eye. 

There is nothing vulgar or repul- 
sive about these conventions. We 
easily understand that the hearts are 
shown, and they and the eyes are 


connected, because those are chief 
parts of the message that is to be 
conveyed. 

Another example of the depiction 
of the invisible is the conventional 
representation of our Lady, com- 
mon in the Middle Ages, with her 
unborn Child clearly portrayed. 
What is inside is shown as if out- 
side for a good and sufficient reason. 

But in each example, the ele- 
phant, the petitioning totem ani- 
mals, and the Madonna, we must 
understand that the design is not 
naturalistic but symbolic. If we in- 
sist on taking a photographic atti- 
tude to these things, we will prob- 
ably be offended by the transpar- 
ency of the eephant, the painful 
wiring together of the animal’s eyes, 
and the impropriety of an anatomi- 
cal study of a supremely noble per- 
son. If we approach such works of 
art as if they were supposed to pro- 
duce illusion, the sensations evoked 
will be anything but agreeable. But 
if the drawing or painting is made, 
as these examples have been, in a 
sufficiently unnaturalistic way, then 
there is very little chance that the 
observer will fall into such an error. 
And here at last is my point. 

It seems to me that some of the 
bad effect of the Sacred Heart fig- 
ures is due to a mixture of two 
quite distinct kinds of art. The 
heart is a symbol, a symbol of di- 
vine love, not a bodily organ whose 
dissected appearance is to be record- 
ed. The love of the Creator for His 
creatures, as manifested by His In- 
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carnation, is a tremendous idea. 
This idea should be expressed as 
nobly as possible for people who are 
already familiar with it. If the ar- 
tist presents a symbol to the intel- 
ligence, and at the same time 
tries to evoke a mood of devotion 
through the use of naturalism, the 
symbol will strike a discordant note. 
Such a confusion is bound to pro- 
duce ugliness and discomfort. If 
artists insist on using symbols ig- 
norantly, they are certain to pro- 
duce monstrosities. 

Repelled by such monstrosities, 
people sometimes are tempted to 


blame the theme. But there is, and 
can be, nothing wrong with a fig- 
ure of Christ adorned with a sym- 
bol of his transcendent love. The 
designers of the great mosaics at 
Ravenna, for example, would not 
have had the slightest difficulty nor 
felt the slightest embarrassment 
with this assignment. They did 
much more startling things, and 
beautifully solved much harder 
problems. They would probably not 
have been able even to understand 
the nature of the difficulty. They 
lived before the photographic age 
and were not confused by it. 











Small and Smart 


{ iereE are two ways to reach the zoo. One is by picturesque back roads. 
. He told his little two and three-year-old girls he would take them. 
They took the long route, but the beauty of the country distracted him. 
He made the wrong turn. “Girls,” he said, “we are lost.” 

Two frightened little faces peered over the back of his seat. They began 
to say Hail Marys as fast as their lips could form the words. After a few 
turns he was on the main road, but miles farther from the zoo than 
when he started. He decided he would take them there another time. 

When he pulled up on his drive, he lifted the children to the ground. 
They started for the house, but the three-year-old turned challengingly. 
“Hail Mary,” she said, “is disgusted with you.” J. J. Melath. 


A Brooklyn schoolboy explains how he can study and watch 


TV at the same time. “I study during the commercials,” he says. 
People Today (27 Feb. °52). 


In religion class I explained the ceremony of blessing ashes. I wondered 
why God reminds us year after year that we are dust. A small boy 
explained. “I think maybe He wants us to remember that we won't have 
a body right away in the next world to do penance with, and if we don’t do 


penance while we have one, we'll stay a long time in purgatory.” 
‘ster M. Columba, O.S.B. 





Before You Build 
That Dream House 


Thirty rules for sane building must be considered 
along with your dreams 
By JULE R. VON STERNBERG 
Condensed from the American Weekly* 


WENTY-THREE out of every 25 

homes built by private indi- 
viduals cost far more than the origi- 
nal estimates—often, by many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

That extra cost, if it doesn’t bank- 
rupt the owner, may oblige him to 
dip deeper into his savings, forego 
a new car or a vacation, er increase 
the size of his mortgage. All the 
joy can go out of life as a result 
of building a house. 

In fairness to builders and archi- 
tects, who are usually blamed for 
this sad but common state of affairs, 
much of the increase in house cost 
above the original contract is the 
fault of the owner. He goes about 
building the way he would buy a 
can of beans. He will ask a build- 
er’s bid on a set of plans, agree to 
pay him, and then expect to receive 
a completed house without further 
cost. 

Actually, few builders ever agree 
to supply a complete house. The 
wording of their estimates must be 
carefully studied to learn just what 
is and what is not to be provided. 


*Copyright, 1952, by Hearst Publishing Co., Inc., 





Though plans may show an electric 
range outlet in the kitchen, this 
does not mean that the builder will 
provide the range, too. Learn to 
think of him as a businessman, not 
your personal benefactor. 

Builders’ bids are based on plans 
and specifications, which often are 
purposely left incomplete to allow 
the owner to make his own choice 
of plumbing fixtures, heating equip- 
ment, wallpaper, wood finishes, 
electric fixtures, and such. Unless 
he comes to an agreement with the 
builder on all those items, he will 
be confronted with a sizable num- 
ber of “extras” when the time 
comes to total up the final cost. 

Unforeseeables may also up the 
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contract. Most architects’ specifica- 
tions state that if underground wa- 
ter or rock are discovered while 
excavating, the owner will pay the 
cost of diverting the water, of blast- 
ing and removing the rock. 

To protect yourself against run- 
away charges for this service, it is 
wise to include in the specifications, 
or your contract with the builder, 
a clause giving an agreed-upon 
price per cubic yard for all blast- 
ing and rock removal. 

In times of rising prices, builders 
may be forced to introduce “esca- 
lator” clauses in their contracts to 
cover increases in material and la- 
bor. The local building inspector 
has the right to require changes in 
the construction (often at the own- 
er’s expense). Occasionally, the ar- 
chitect may neglect to specify one 
of the 30,000-odd pieces that go into 
an average house. This oversight 
the owner will have to pay for. 

But one of the worst extra-cost 
culprits is the owner himself. He is 
the lad who, after construction has 
started, decides to make the one- 
car garage two feet wider; who or- 
ders the dining-room door moved 
three feet to make wall space for a 
pet whatnot; who wants an addi- 
tional outlet in an out-of-the-way 
spot in his bedroom. 

As the extras mount, he usually 
vents his unhappiness on builder 
and architect. These people then 
become rascals of the deepest dye. 
Though he will not admit it, he is 
paying the penalty for having 
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rushed into construction before he 
was sure of what he wanted, and 
before he knew what he was going 
to get for his money. 

If he were to give sober advice 
to those who are about to build, it 
would probably boil down to these 
three rules. 1. Be sure of every cost 
before signing building contracts. 
2. Make your changes before you 
build. 3. Put aside a good 25% of 
the building cost to cover unfore- 
seen expenses. 

Here are 30 typical extras that 
plague building projects. Work 
them into the budget before build- 
ing, and you'll run less risk of be- 
coming an overextended mortgagor. 

1. Plot surveys, necessary when 
planning and siting the house, are 
rarely provided by the general con- 
tractor. But they are a very real 
expense item that must be met. 
Here are other beginning costs: 
title search, attorney’s fee, building- 
money interest, title insurance. 

2. Test borings will be recom- 
mended by the architect if he has 
doubts about subsurface conditions 
which might affect the house. 

3. How deep is a well? No build- 
er will gamble. You pay by the foot 
in most localities, and two or three 
tries may be made before you strike 
water. 

4. Someone has to move the trees 
that stand in the way of the house, 
but the builder doesn’t figure on it 
usually; he assumes you'll want to 
move some, destroy others. 

5. Garden walks, terraces, gaze- 
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bos, trellises are usually not sufh- 
ciently defined in plans and speci- 
fications for the builder to estimate 
them. Too, they’re influenced by 
the finished grade, which you may 
not have determined at the time of 
signing the contract. 

6. Fire and public-liability insur- 
ance should be carried by the owner 
during construction. Fire insurance 
should cover his equity in the build- 
ing; public liability will protect 
him against claims by passers-by. 

7. An engineer may be needed to 
figure unusual foundation design, 
steelwork or truss construction. His 
fee is not included in the architect’s 
fee. 

8. Landscaping and finish grad- 
ing. “Complete to rough grading” 
reads the builder’s contract. Rough 
grading is what you'll get. Topsoil 
and landscaping may add another 
$1,000 to the house cost. 

9. Excavation can move smooth- 
ly, until you strike rock. Most speci- 
fications allow a set price per cubic 
foot for blasting. Final cost is deter- 
mined by the amount removed. 

10. You can spill house leaders 
on the ground or divert the run-off 
into dry wells. These are often 
omitted from the. plans, in which 
case, be prepared to pay for them. 

11. Builders tend to allow a set 
amount for hardware. This enables 
the owner to select his own. If he 
exceeds the modest allowance, he 
must make up the difference. 

12. Electric fixtures are also an 
allowance item. Be sure your fix- 
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tures are manufactured according 

local statutes and union rules, 
or you may have to replace them 
at your own expense. 

13. The builder may make an 
allowance of 50¢ a roll for wall- 
paper. If your wife likes paper that 
costs $5 a roll, your extra will be 
sizable. 

14. Bathroom accessories are often 
overlooked. If you wish - glass 
shelves, towel bars, door hooks, 


toothbrush holders in your bath? 
say so before your builder 


room, 
bids. 

15. The simple doorbell may not 
be shown on working drawings, 
but it’s a vital part of the house. 
Look for bells at both front and 
rear doors. If you want chimes that 
play The Easter Parade they will 
be extra. 

16. If the first heavy rainstorm 
raises the water table and floods the 
cellar, you'll have to pay to improve 
the basement waterproofing. 

17. If a’ dining-room window 
looks too small and you decide to 
put in a larger one, you'll pay both 
for the new window and removal 
of the old. 

18. Once house wiring is com- 
pleted, additional outlets may in- 
volve cutting of walls, studding, 
installation of new circuits, enlarg- 
ing of the fuse box. Try to estab- 
lish all outlets before starting work. 

19. You may get a shock when 
vou see how naked your closets 
look, just a bare shelf and a rod. 
Unless specified, closets fitted with 
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and _ shoe 
cabinet 


extra shelves, 
for extra-cost 


drawers, 
racks call 
work. 

20. Specifications might call for 
window screens, but not storm sash. 
Combination screens and storm 
sash cost $20 per window. 

21. The builder will leave the 
house broom clean, but that’s a far 
cry from spotless. It may take a 
week’s extra work, and money, to 
really clean house and grounds. 

22. Painters always figure on us- 
ing ready-mixed colors, preferably 
light shades. If you wish decorator 
tones and different colors on dif- 
ferent walls, your painter has a 
legitimate reason for asking more 
money. 

23. If the building inspector says 
that the building needs stronger 
corner bracing, it will have to go 
in. The owner will probably have 
to pay. 

24. Check plans and_ specifica- 
tions to see if you are getting a 
dream kitchen, or just a field ex- 
pedient. Make certain that both 
make and model number of all 
major equipment are specified, or 
you may pay extra to get the models 
you thought you were getting. 

25. Two-wire electric service is 
cheaper than three-wire, but it won’t 
heat an electric range or clothes 


dryer. If you plan to have such 
equipment, see that the specifica- 
tions read “three-wire” before they 
go out to bidders. 

26. Retaining walls at driveways, 
terraces or the front walk are often 
not shown in plans because there is 
no contour plan to help locate them. 
If needed, they’ll be extra. 

27. If your heart is set on inlays 
of apples and pears in kitchen lino- 
leum, you'll pay extra for the art. 
Usually the plans simply call for 
standard-gauge linoleum. Wide bor- 
ders, white feature strips also re- 
quire extra work and material. 

28. The master may love those 
fancy stall showers, but few build- 
ers provide them with mixing 
valves or glass doors. They’ll cost 
more. 

29. Don’t blithely order the build- 
er to put a few shelves in the base- 
ment. You'll be letting yourself in 
for an additional claim. Always ask 
for estimates in writing for extra 
work. 

30. Window screens will help 
keep the basement dry during sum- 
mer months, but they’re almost 
never supplied by the builder, un- 
less specifically requested. Other 
typical extras are mail boxes or let- 
ter slots, full attic floors, and storm 
doors. 


You do not have to miss a single copy of your CatHotic Dicrst when you 
move. Just let us know six weeks before and send your old and new address. 














foster parents’ give this Greek tot and others like her a chance for a decent life. 


A Chance to Love You 


sy JAMES DOYLE 


American 


You may adopt a war orphan by 
contributing $15 a month toward 
his support for a year, and exchang- 
ing letters with him once a month 
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THINK,” said the smiling young 
man, “that I must be the lucki- 
est boy in the whole world.” 

Most people seeing him for the 
first time would put him consider- 
ably lower on the list of those espe- 
cially favored by fortune. Although 
Pierre was 15 years old, his physical 
development was that of a child of 
10 or 11. His sunken chest and 
scrawny frame gave vivid evidence 
of years of malnutrition, privation, 
and neglect. Where his right arm 
should have been, there was only 
an ugly stump. 

He could smile now, but seven 
years ago there was little for him 
to smile about as he joined the 
other tots near an American army 
chow line. Pierre was eight years 
old then. 

While small fry his age in the 
U.S. ate lunch in pleasant school 
cafeterias he held out his battered 
tin can as the GI’s emptied their 
mess gear into the garbage pit. 

“In here, Joe,” he urged the pass- 
ing soldiers as he pushed his can 
forward among those held out by 
the other boys. The GI’s spooned 
uneaten food into his can. He no- 
ticed that some of the men piled 
their mess gear with food at the 
kitchen so there would be plenty 
left over for the boys. When the 
can was filled he settled down 
under a tree to eat. 

Food wasn’t too hard to get 
once he- had found a field kitchen; 
but the war years had starved his 
tiny body until the bony frame was 
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world’s most expensive tourist resorts. 











These children live in this cave at 
Naples within sight of some of the 








The children need everything, shoes in partic- 
ular. Here a Greek boy tries on a new pair. 


outlined underneath the tattered 
GI shirt. 

Some of the other lads who stay- 
ed near rear-echelon army units 
still had a father or a mother living. 
Those with parents spent much of 
their time picking up dirty clothes 
from the GI’s’ tents and delivering 
clean laundry. For these boys candy 
and cigarettes were a little easier 
to come by than for vagabonds like 
Pierre who had no parents, and 
consequently were not helping with 
the family laundry business. 

This meant that he and the other 
homeless boys had to roam _ the 
countryside begging, stealing or 
trading discarded clothing and 
equipment to stay alive. Barefoot 
and dirty,-they soon became va- 
grants, soon learned to fight in self 
defense on city streets. 
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“The luckiest boy in the world” 
doesn’t remember his parents; the 
bombs that mangled his arm took 
their lives. Today, with 60 other 
boys, not one of them without a 
dreadful mutilation of some sort— 
an arm or a leg gone, an eye, or 
both of them, missing—this boy 
lives in a pleasant chateau near Les 
Mesnuls, France. 

Lucky? Perhaps he is, for the ap- 
palling truth is that this French lad 
is so much better off than hundreds 
of thousands of other European 
children as to be beyond envy. He 
will not die of tuberculosis or mal- 
nutrition. He will have the benefit 
of modern surgery and prosthetic 
science. 

When, perhaps two or three years 
hence, his time comes to take a 
place in the productive world, he 
will have a good education and 
know a useful trade. But, above all, 
because he has an American “foster 
parent” who has become almost as 
dear to him as his own parents 
might have been, he will never 
again know the desolation of the 
unloved and unwanted. 

The 60 boys at Les Mesnuls and 
approximately 70,000 other child 
victims of war have a chance for a 
normal, fruitful life, indeed for any 
life at all, because of a unique or- 
ganization, the Foster Parents’ Plan 
for War Children, which celebrates 
its 15th anniversary this year. 

Under the plan, which is cur- 
rently caring for about 8,000 chil- 
dren in six European countries, 
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anyone may “adopt” a child by 
agreeing to contribute $15 a month 
toward his support for a year. He 
also makes another agreement, one 
which may seem trivial but which 
is actually the most important rea- 
son for the plan’s notable success in 
healing the spiritual and psycholog- 
ical as well as the physical wounds 
of war. The “parent” agrees to ex- 
change letters with his “child” at 
least once a month. 

Almost immediately, a warm per- 
sonal relationship comes to life be- 
tween parent and child. It begins 
when the parent receives the child’s 
photograph and history, as far as 
it is known, a few weeks after 
“adoption.” Whatever shyness there 
may be quickly melts under the im- 
pact of a few letters from the child, 
translated into English and _for- 
warded from plan headquarters. 

These children have endured so 
much and known so little of the 
security and love that we think of 
as essential to childhood that their 
response to the slightest show of 
affection, to the slightest sign that 
anyone cares for them, is irresistible. 
Soon the parent is carrying around 
snapshots in his wallet, planning 
“something special” for Christmas 
and birthdays, and exhibiting other 
typical symptoms of proud parent- 
hood. 

The Foster Parents’ Plan was 
evolved by two compassionate Bri- 
tons, Major John Langdon-Davies, 
a correspondent and author, and 
Eric Muggeridge, a travel agent. In 


1937 they established a home for 
Spanish Civil War orphans in Cat- 
alonia. 

A year later they were in Biar- 
ritz, after having been forced by 
military events to lead their charges 
on a_ heartbreaking _ pilgrimage 
through the Pyrenees, during which 
bitter weather and strafing enemy 
aircraft decimated the little band. 

For the harried children, the in- 
terval in Biarritz was but an uneasy 
pause between wars and the col- 
lapse of France forced another evae- 
uation, this time to England, where 
the Hampstead Nursery in London 
became the first of a number of 
child colonies which the plan now 
maintains throughout Europe. 

There have been other memora- 
ble moves. One took place during 
the blitz when a plan worker, for 
no particular reason, hastily decid- 
ed to evacuate a London building 
which served as a_ hostel, even 
though he had no other place to 
take the children who lived there. 
A few hours later the building was 
struck by a bomb and reduced to a 
flaming skeleton. 

Langdon-Davies and Muggeridge 
at first supported their little orphan- 
age almost unassisted, but even be- 
fore they left Spain the problem 
had grown far too big for them. In 
1937 Muggeridge made a success- 
ful fund-raising trip to the U.S. 

That same year, a formal or- 
ganization was set up, with field 
headquarters in London and _ its 
main office in New York. 
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During the 2nd World War, Fos- 
ter Parents helped child war victims 
wherever they could be found—and 
wherever it could reach them. The 
Hampstead Nursery had a distinct- 
ly international flavor from the be- 
ginning. The little band of Spanish 
children was joined all too soon by 
refugee children from Poland, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France—and 
then by bombed-out British chil- 
dren. 

From the outset, the plan helped 
children without regard to national- 
ity, religious belief or political in- 
clination—a policy it has never de- 
viated from. There were conflicts; 
but children learn faster than their 
elders, and soon the nursery was a 
model of practical democracy and 
tolerance. 

Throughout the war, children 
smuggled out of Europe filtered 
into England and found their way 
to Hampstead, but the nursery had 
its most dramatic moments toward 
the end of the fighting, when Amer- 
ican planes began to bring in the 
most pitiful war victims, children 
rescued from Hitler’s concentration 
camps. 

Today the plan operates in Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, and Greece. Dictators don’t 
care much for the Foster Parents’ 
Plan—it doesn’t quite fit the picture 
of the West they like to paint—and 
they have forced the organization 
to discontinue its work in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and China. 

Saddened plan officials notified 
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foster parents of children in these 
countries that material aid was no 
longer possible, but urged them to 
continue to write to their children— 
with the caution that any overly 
frank discussion of “controversial” 
matters might endanger the safety 
of the children or their relatives. 

Wherever it is active, the plan 
maintains a field office staffed by 
experienced social workers who in- 
vestigate the circumstances of each 
child before it is recommended for 
adoption. The plan does not give 
mass relief. 

Therefore it accepts a destitute 
child only when other agencies, 
public or private, cannot give the 
child adequate support. The Foster 
Parents’ Plan charter often enables 
it to help where another organiza- 
tion cannot. 

Then there are areas in which 
war has multiplied an already 
crushing burden of poverty—today 
Greece and southern Italy are the 
worst examples—and the problem 
is so great that organized relief sim- 
ply cannot cope with it. The plan 
also supplements the mass organi- 
zations with aid they are not equip- 
ped to render: special medical, 
surgical and psychiatric care, train- 
ing for the handicapped, and the 
like. 

Only the truly desperate cases 
come under plan care, and it is one 
of the heartbreaking tasks of the 
field workers to select the handful 
of children they can help from the 
thousands living in conditions of 
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poverty and misery simply unimag- 
inable in the U.S. 

The plan does not confine its ac- 
tivities to orphans. If a child is liv- 
ing with a surviving parent or an- 
other relative and meets the plan’s 
qualifications, it is not only helped, 
but assistance is given to the parent 
or relative if necessary. The child is 
given a cash allowance, a very 
small one, but usually the only 
money he has ever had, and the 
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rest of the Foster Parents’ benevo- 
lence arrives in the concrete form 
of clothing, food, and whatever else 
is necessary. 

If no foster parent is immediately 
available, the child’s care comes 
from the plan’s general fund until 
one can be found. If a foster parent 
is forced to drop out of the plan, 
the general fund is utilized until a 
new foster parent is found for the 


child. 


Mayor Vincent Impellitteri (at left) and Steve Allen welcome three ‘‘tourists’’ to New York City. 
The foster children, Rolland Mangeard (on the mayor’s knee), Hanka Traub and Roberto Caciorgna, 
made a coast-to-coast tour last year on behalf of the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children. 














Art Linkletter, foster parent, organizes the chow line during a Hollywood party for the trio. 


The plan has been supported al- 
most entirely from America. The 
New York office at 55 W. 42nd St. 
is the plan’s administrative and 
financial headquarters. It maintains 
a warehouse at 5 47th Ave., Long 
Island City, N.Y., to receive and 
ship gifts, anything usable and non- 
perishable, from toys and games to 
major household furnishings, di- 
rectly to Europe. 

More than six thousand Ameri- 
cans are foster parents today. An- 
other hundred thousand support 
the plan without having taken on 
the obligation of “parenthood.” 

There are foster parents in every 
state of the nation, every Canadian 
province, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
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Rico and Mexico. The list of par- 
ents reads like a Who’s Who. It 
includes famous names in every 
walk of life, in politics, industry, 
literature, sports, and the entertain- 
ment world. 

Bess Truman and Herbert Hoov- 
er are sponsors. So is Helen Keller, 
who knows what it is to struggle 
against almost insurmountable han- 
dicaps. 

Sponsor Quentin Reynolds, and 
Foster Parents Larry La Seur and 
Edward R. Murrow, all of whom 
saw at first hand what war does to 
children, are in the plan up to the 
hilt. 

Motion-picture and television star 
Frances Langford, latest of the 
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g'amour contingent to become a 
foster parent, expressed the attitude 
of people like these recently when 
she said, “I'll never forget the vaga- 
bond children I saw on USO tours. 
When Bob Hope told me about the 
Foster Parents’ Plan, I knew I had 
to help.” Miss Langford hopes later 
this year to visit her two foster chil- 
dren, an Italian brother and sister 
whose father was killed by the Ger- 
mans for helping the allies. 

Carlton Morse of radio actually 
adopted his French war orphan 
legally after a considerable struggle 
with international red tape, and 
brought her to the U.S. 

Mrs. Gary Cooper’s little girl be- 
came something of a heroine in her 
native village in Italy when word 
of her illustrious connections got 
around. 

Steve Allen and Art Linkletter 
are two enthusiastic supporters of 
the plan. They have given it in- 
valuable publicity on their radio 
and TV shows as East and West 
Coast Chairmen for the 15th An- 
niversary Drive this year. 

Linkletter’s little French boy, 
Rolland Mangeard, was one of three 
foster children who toured the 
U.S. on behalf of the plan last 
year. They loved the oranges, ice 
cream cones, the trains and planes, 
the movies and the heart-warming 
welcome they got all over America. 

Outwardly, Rolland, Roberto and 
Hanka were normal carefree chil- 
dren, but the scars of war are not 
easily eradicated. Rolland, a laugh- 


ing child by day, relived the war 
at night, sobbing through terrifying 
nightmares. Little Italian Roberto 
clung to security by constantly car- 
rying a snapshot of himself and 
Steve Allen taken in a Broadway 
penny arcade. Hanka Traub of 
Austria, another of the touring trio, 
was still sensitive about an almost 
invisible scar on her arm. It was 
left when the tattooed identification 
number she received at Auschwitz 
was removed. She spent the first 
five years of her life at Auschwitz, 
and her parents were murdered 
there. 

Not all foster parents are people 
whose names appear in the news- 
papers. Many everyday Americans, 
to whom the pledge of $15 a month 
represents a real sacrifice, are mem- 
bers of the plan. A housewife wrote 
that she was foregoing a new win- 
ter coat in order to do more for her 
child; a sergeant off for Korea 
made a will so that his payments 
would be kept up if he died. Prob- 
ably the most humble foster parent 
is a lifer in an Eastern penitentiary. 
He ekes out the monthly payment 
by making costume jewelry in the 
prison shop. 

Many children have a multiple 
foster parent, a club or organiza- 
tion which has adopted one or 
more children. They include civic 
clubs, church and school groups, 
and Scout troups. A number of 
army units have adopted children, 
and West Point boasts 12 children 
supported by cadet companies. 
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Employees of many business or- 
ganizations have banded together 
to join the plan, and business itself 
has contributed generously, both by 
sizeable discounts on supplies pur- 
chased in the U.S. and by outright 
gifts. 

The manufacturer of the coiled- 
wire toy that “walks” downstairs 
and flows from hand to hand sent 
a thousand of them to the plan 
when he learned that blind children 
in a French colony were entranced 
by them although they “saw” them 
only by touch and hearing. More 
recently, the plan received a single 
gift of $35,000 worth of vitamins 
after the manufacturer read about 
the acute need in Europe. 


The plan’s resources permit it to 
do only a fraction of the work that 
could be done and needs to be 
done. In Greece alone, with its 
small population, the government 
estimates that there are more than 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for 
War Children, which celebrates 
its fifteenth anniversary this year, 
has rehabilitated more than 70,000 
European war orphans through 
the efforts of more than half a 
million Americans. If you are 
interested in learning more about 
the organization and the “adop- 
tion” plan, write to: 

FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN 

Box 944 
New York, N. Y. 


June 


three hundred thousand orphans. 

Today, more than seven years 
after the war’s end in Europe, the 
need is greater than ever. Delayed 
effects of the war—injuries, disease 
and mistreatment — are beginning 
to catch up. They are bringing pre- 
mature death or incapacity to many 
parents or other relatives who have 
up to now been able, no matter 
how hard the struggle, to care for 
their children without assistance. 
Others, especially widows and aged 
people, are becoming worn down 
by the unremitting privation that 
has been their lot since the end of 
the war. 

Near Naples, for example, there 
is a whole colony of people, men, 
women and children, living in caves 
within walking distance of some 
of the most expensive tourist re- 
sorts in the world. They live on 
whatever they can pick up, and 
dandelion leaves are one of their 
staple foods. 

An especially acute problem has 
been created in impoverished Greece 
by the guerrilla fighting since the 
end of the war. In other countries 
war injuries to children or their 
parents are still occurring from un- 
cleared mines, buried shells, and 
other causes. 

These are some of the reasons 
why plan officials hope that their 
15th anniversary drive this year 
will bring an even larger number 
of Americans into the fold. The 
need is limitless. Ask one of the 
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plan workers what the most press- 
ing need of these children is, and 


the answer is likely to be, “They 
need everything. But what they 
need most of all is the sense of be- 
longing, the knowledge that some 
one individual is ready to stand be- 
hind them.” 

That is probably why, although 


A CHANCE TO LOVE YOU 


the plan carries on as extensive an 
advertising campaign as its limited 
funds will permit, by far its most 
effective recruiting agents are those 
who are already members. 

They know what a depth of 
meaning lies behind Foster Parents’ 
slogan: “Won’t you give some 
child a chance to love you?” 


Hanka was an excellent salesgirl. Tyrone and Linda Power joined the plan after meeting her. 











Hobo Hostels 


The knights of the road love freedom, 
even though the cost is high 


HE BEsT that a hobo can ex- 
pect in most towns is being 
£ left alone. But two towns 
are remembered with a smile by all 
hoboes. They are Sioux City and 
Chicago, two places which hang out 
bunting to welcome thousands of 
hoboes to their yearly conventions. 
A hobo convention may sound 
like a publicity gag, but it is not. 
In spite of his itinerant habits, a 
hobo is a professional. When he is 
too old to work, this wanderlust is 
not to his advantage; he then finds 
himself penniless on the wrong side 
of the tracks. But a freedom-loving 
hobo knows this is in the cards and 
does not care. Freedom and travel 
are his pursuit of happiness. 
Like Gypsies, the hoboes select a 


By TAMARA ANDREEVA 
Condensed from the Apostle* 


king. For several years the now- 
famous Jeff Davis ruled them, al- 
though there were many other self- 
styled kings, too. At the conven- 
tions, the king rules. The hoboes ex- 
change experiences, telling of places 
where they had received unkind or 
unfair treatment. At the conven- 
tions such places are forever ruled 
off the map, and if the crops rot, no 
bo will ever go there to harvest. 

Although to most laymen the pat- 
tern of a hobo’s travels is completely 
erratic, actually a hobo’s movements 
are as well planned and as regular 
as the migration flights of birds. 
Like birds too, the hoboes use regu- 
lar “flyways” as they follow itiner- 
ant work in celery, peas, prunes, 
oranges, cotton, tobacco. 


*P. O. Box 87, Detroit 31, Mich 
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A “fruit tramp” working at a can- 
nery may make, including over- 
time, as much as $300 a month. He 
knows that wanderlust will seize 
him as soon as seasonal work ends. 
So he tries to save every penny he 
can. Then he travels. 

Even the old and feeble bo must 
beat his way around the country at 
least once a year, or he is no longer 
a bo. It is against his principles to 
pay for anything. He may start 
from Philadelphia with $5.60. He 
winds up in Los Angeles with the 
same $5.60. He goes to New Orleans 
and returns to Philadelphia with 
the same $5.60. How? “Well, Jack, 
nacherly, he nickels up, see?” 

The technique of nickeling up is 
quite simple. Take the “dummy” 
(bread) for instance. To dum- 
my up, a bo walks into a bakery 
with a nickel. He explains to the 
girl that this nickel is all he’s got. 
Can he buy something with it? 

As arule he walks out with a cou- 
ple of loaves of bread, some rolls, 
doughnuts, and his nickel. The 
same technique works in the butch- 
er shop, the vegetable stand, etc. 
“The only place you pay out your 
centses, Jack,” the old hobo will 
wink, “is in the post office. Uncle 
Sam still wants his money on the 
line.” 

Of course, certain professional 
ethics are observed in nickeling up. 
A hobo looks with horror at a guy 
who goes to the same place twice to 
nickel up. That is known as double 
banking, and no self respecting bo 


will shake hands with a double- 
banker. They louse up the way for 
the entire brotherhood. 

As for clothes, that is simple too. 
To collect a partial suit you go to 
the back door for some castoffs. 
“But if you want a full suit of 
clothes, Jack, well, nacherly you go 
to the undertaker’s. You get pin 
stripes usually. Kinda formal. But 
you get a full suit. Socks and shoes, 
too. 

“Now, for lodging, Jack, if you 
intend to jungle up in a town, you 
look for some bo who is just leaving 
the place. He can wise you up.” 
Thus, practically every major town 
or section of the country is marked 
on a hobo’s map as good, n.g., or 
strictly “hoss” style. 

The West is considered best, for 
here a man is recognized for a man 
and given all his freedom as long as 
he does not molest anybody. He can 
jungle up under a bridge or on 
some weedy lot on the outskirts of 
town. As long as he keeps the peace, 
no one bothers him. 

In the West, too, is the hobo para- 
dise in a eucalyptus grove on the 
estate of Mrs. John Howard Child. 
Thirty-six years ago this woman 
tried out a social experiment which 
time has proved successful. 

When she saw a cop drive three 
old hoboes out of Santa Barbara and 
then off her land, “just because they 
were hoboes,” she told the hoboes 
they could stay. In fact, they could 
have the back part of her estate all 
to themselves. They could build 
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their shacks and live exactly as they 
pleased. They could stay as long as 
they kept some simple rules: no 
drinking, no rough stuff, no dirt. 
Every new occupant was to find a 
shack as clean as the previous one 
had left it. To offenders the men 
were to mete out their own justice. 
Mrs. Child also told the men that 
they could earn a little cash by do- 
ing occasional jobs on her estate. 
The police never have occasion to 
visit the hobo village. 

Forty shacks stand on four acres, 
one man to a shack. Some oldsters 
have been there since the very be- 
ginning. Some do odd jobs now and 
then. Some have little vegetable 
gardens, and even keep pets. The 
village, through the bo’s own ef- 
forts, has been piped for water and 
electricity. Each shack has its own 
little oven made from scrap tin. In 
it the men bake potatoes, pies, and 
biscuits. Some of them are expert 
cooks—when there is anything to 
cook. Others do their own or com- 
munity laundry. 

All trash is carefully collected and 
burned. The paths around the 
shacks are swept as clean as a floor. 
So quiet is the village at all times 
that if it were not for the telltale 
plumes of smoke, no one would 
know the grove was inhabited. 

In the bad portion of the country 
“the bulls chase a man like a pack 
of hounds.” He cannot even sit 
down on a doorstep or a park bench 
to rest. On and on they drive him, 
and if he is too tired to walk, they 
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throw him in the tank for vagrancy, 
together with sneak thieves and 
skid-row drunks, “characters, Jack, 
that no bo would associate with on 
his own.” 

The South is strictly hoss style. 
That means you are out of luck any- 
where but along the right of way, 
where you can cook a quick meal 
and then run like a horse. Actually 
that means eating in a hurry and 
hopping the very next freight that 
comes along. 

Under such conditions an ordi- 
nary person would throw in the 
sponge, but a bo is naturally ingen- 
ious. He looks for a railroad tie that 
points to some modest house along 
the tracks. That means that its oc- 
cupants are friendly, and there he 
can get some water and a couple of 
spoonfuls of coffee, maybe. Coffee 
is expensive, and it is an unwritten 
custom never to nickel up, but to 
ask for it. The rest of the grub the 
bo tries to rustle by nickeling up or 
buying it out of his modest poke. 
The only cooking equipment he 
carries along are six tin cans, which 
he carries telescoped one inside the 
other. Scoured with sand, they are 
as clean as any housewife could 
make them. 

A standard hobo meal would put 
a medieval ascetic to shame. 

Here is the recipe: a slice of ba- 
con, one onion, two potatoes, salt, a 
slice of dummy, and coffee. With- 
out coffee there is no meal. A bo 
would rather travel another 50 miles 
till he can cook it up right. Since 
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he is always forced to cook over 
an open campfire, and sometimes 
has to do all the cooking in a 
moving freight car, a hobo is a 
campfire expert. On the train, a 
slick-paper magazine warms a fine 
cup of coffee, burning under a tin 
can held with pliers. 

Laymen underestimate hoboes. 
Many a hobo used to be a high pro- 
fessional in his own right. Famous 
writers, painters, lawyers sometimes 
hit the road for the thrill of it, or to 
learn something from the knights 
errant. Some professionals never 
wish to return. 

A farmer in Illinois saw two ho- 
boes build a fire on his land, and 
accused them of burning his fence 
posts. The hoboes denied the accu- 
sations, but were hauled off to jail 
just the same. One of the hoboes 
turned out to be a professional law- 
yer and pleaded his case so well that 
the farmer himself landed in jail: he 
had perjured himself, and his lies 
caught up with him under the law- 
yer-hobo’s cross examination. 

Professional hoboes like to show 
gratitude to their benefactors. Many 
surprised people at Christmas won- 
der where a card or anonymous 
present came from. They should re- 
call the day when they handed out 
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two spoonfuls of coffee or a box of 
matches to a ragged bo on a rainy 
night. Sudden legacies have been 
left to puzzled occupants of some 
little house along the railroad 
tracks. One bakery owner received 
a gold watch at Christmas engraved 
with 40 names. Perhaps not all of 
the names were real, but the gift 
was, from 40 men who nickeled up 
with him at different times. 

Many younger men have been re- 
habilitated in Mrs. Child’s Hobo 
Ritz. One of them started by living 
up to a full-time job on the golf 
course and now is a well-known 
professional. He used to be a golf 
pro before financial collapse and 
selfishness of friends and family 
drove him to the road. 

A jobless mining engineer went 
on the road embittered by profes- 
sional jealousy and failure of his 
company. He found new friends, 
new understanding, and_ himself 
once more in Child camp. He is 
now an oil tycoon in Canada! 

Mrs. Child always receives Christ- 
mas cards and various small gifts 
from the grateful men in the jungle. 
Some gifts come from as far away 
as Hawaii and Venezuela, where re- 
habilitated men have found jobs 
and happiness. 


End of the Line 


Tue parents of a seven-year-old boy in a progressive school received a report 
grading him as “above average in Freedom from Withdrawal Tendencies.” 


They are considering his withdrawal from the school. 


New Yorker. 














Last Watch on the Titanic 


Heroism and prayer marked the last tragic hours 
of the world’s biggest liner 
By GEORGE D. WOLFE 
Condensed from Ships & Sailing* 


r@\ne Titanic was designed by 
Lord Pirrie and built by Car- 

lisle in the Belfast shipyards of 

Harland & Wolff. She was consid- 

ered in 1912 the largest and safest 

ship afloat, and cost $10 million. 

The line’s directors sought to com- 

bine luxury, safety, and speed for 

fair weather and foul; her arrival 

could be tabbed to the minute. 
The ship had 16 watertight com- 

partments, a massive 

collision bulkhead, and 

a double bottom 

through the length of 

the ship, in places 

more than six feet 

thick. She was one 

sixth of a mile long, 

from forepeak to rud- 

der, and she displaced 

66,000 tons. Triple-ex- 4 

pansion engines drove 

her wing propellers, 

while a turbine pow- 

ered the main screw at { 

165 rpm. With her 

engines developing 46,- 

000 horsepower, she 

could reach a speed of 

25 knots. 


The Titanic had 11 spacious decks 
and private promenades. Her cabins 
and richly appointed staterooms 
were in the style of the First Em- 
pire. 

The private suites and reception 
rooms were Georgian. Equipment 
included a palm garden, restaurant, 
swimming pool, gymnasium and 
hospital. Reservations for suites for 


the maiden voyage were priced up 
to $4,300 each. 
When she left the 


pier the surge and 
swell from her passing 
broke the liner New 
York from her moor- 
ings, and it took hard, 
fast work to prevent a 
collision. Furthermore, 
unknown to the gay 
crowd, fire had broken 
out in No. 6 bunker 
and was spreading 
with such speed that 
special watches were 
detailed to fight it. 
The old sailors who 
witnessed the near col- 
lision shook their 
heads in dismay. 


*1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. April, 1952. 
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She called at Cherbourg near sun- 
set and, after taking aboard pas- 
sengers and mail, laid her course 
for Queenstown. At 1:30 p.M., 
Thursday, April 11, the Titanic 
stood out of Queenstown for the 
open sea. She took her point of 
departure on Fastnet Light and set 
her course on the great circle for 
New York. She was due at quaran- 
tine the following Wednesday. 

There were 2,224 people aboard, 
plus about 3,500 bags of mail and 
cargo worth a half million dollars. 
Capt. E. J. Smith, a veteran of the 
sea and commodore of the White 
Star fleet, was in command. He 
had commanded successively the 
Britannic, Baltic, Majestic, and 
Olympic. 

The Titanic clocked 484 miles for 
the first day’s run, her powerful 
new engines turning at 70 rpm. On 
the second day, April 12, 519 miles 
was posted on the bulletin board, 
and the total was 549 miles on the 
third day, when speed was in- 
creased to 75 rpm. Rumors spread 
that on Monday, weather permit- 
ting, the vessel would crack the rec- 
ord held by the Mauretania, and 
wagers were strongly in her favor. 

Sunday, April 14, was calm and 
clear. The passengers basked in the 
sun or strolled the spacious decks. 
Some of them attended a religious 
service conducted in the salon by 
the purser. On the steerage deck the 
immigrants amused themselves at 
games. A Scot in kilts held a group 
of children spellbound as the shrill 


notes of his bagpipe caught up 
The Campbells are Coming. 

At 9 a.m., the radio operator of 
the Titanic received a message from 
the Caronia reporting bergs and 
field ice near Lat. 42° N., Long. 
50° W. This fixed ice within five 
miles of the Titanic’s course. Suc- 
cessive messages to this effect came 
through steadily throughout the 
day. The data, plotted on the navi- 
gator’s chart, showed an ice field 
12 miles wide and 70 miles long, 
lying directly across the course of 
the Titanic. In the late afternoon, 
as the liner approached the Grand 
Banks, the air grew colder. In the 
radio room, 2nd Operator Harold 
Bride idly heard the near-by Ley- 
land liner California calling. Some- 
thing about ice. He did not stop 
to answer. The sun set, twilight 
faded into darkness, and the Ti- 
tanic raced on. 

Dinner was gay that Sunday 
night. Lights blazed from 2,000 
portholes and cabin windows, the 
sky was star-studded, the sea calm. 
The reception rooms soon were 
quite crowded and the smoking 
and card rooms were overflowing. 
A song service was held in the 
salon. The stewards stood by with 
refreshments. 

At 10 o’clock, 1st Officer Murdock 
took over on the bridge, relieving 
2nd Officer Lightoller, who left the 
bridge and turned in. Captain 
Smith had retired to his cabin. An 
hour passed. The steerage passen- 
gers slept peacefully; the drone of 
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voices from cabin and suite grew 
more subdued. On the forward 
bridge, 90 feet above the sea, Mur- 
dock slowly paced back and forth. 
From time to time he went to the 
side of Quartermaster Hichens to 
check the course. Streamers of acrid 
smoke trailed from the giant fun- 
nels, and he noted, as sailors will, 
the direction of the wind: south by 
west. Speed was 23 knots. 

Frederick Fleet and his partner, 
Leight, gazed out from the crow’s 
nest upon a cold, unruffled sea. 
Both were experienced seamen. 
Twice curing the watch they re- 
ported by telephone to the bridge 
that they saw icebergs. In the radio 
room (then known as wireless), Ist 
Operator Phillips had relieved 
Bride and was working Cape Race. 
Suddenly the powerful signals of 
the California came _ roaring 
through. 

California to Titanic: “We are 
stuck in the ice.” 

Titanic to California: “Keep out. 
You are jamming my signals!” 

His vessel was locked in the ice; 
he was tired from a long vigil, and 
he was irked by Philips’ rebuff. The 
California operator, Cyril Evans, 
left the air, thereby missing by min- 
utes a chance for fame. 

Time ticked on to 11:20. The 
Titanic had crossed the 50th meridi- 
an. The giant ship gently vibrated 
from the thrust of her great en- 
gines. Seven bells struck, then it 
was 11:40.°From out of the dark- 
ness, gray as the shroud of a ghost, 
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loomed an object, gigantic, and 
fearfully close. Iceberg ahead! 

The ship’s bell pealed out the 
warning and the lookout raised his 
receiver. There followed an agoniz- 
ing period of suspense, some say 30 
seconds, before the bridge answer- 
ed. Then it was too late. The 
squandering of those precious sec- 
onds has never been explained. 

Startled though he must have 
been, Murdock, when he did move, 
reacted as a trained commander. 
He reversed the port propeller, or- 
dered full speed ahead on the star- 
board, and simultaneously threw 
the helm hard over in an effort to 
make a rapid turn to clear the berg. 
The maneuver failed. He succeeded 
in saving the bow, but the knifelike 
spur of the great berg caught the 
underbody of the vessel and shear- 
ed her plates for 300 feet. It has 
been estimated that the power of 
the blow was equal to 100,000 foot- 
tons of force. 

The concussion was so muffled 
and the shock so gentle that only 
the stokers and the engineers knew 
how serious was the wound. The 
few passengers who awoke did so 
more from the sudden eerie quiet 
that resulted when the engines stop- 
ped than from the impact. There 
was little confusion at first. Captain 
Smith and the ship’s officers hurried 
to the bridge. The captain’s first 
order was, “Close the emergency 
doors.” 

“They’ve been closed, sir,” Mur- 
dock replied. 
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“Have the ship sounded,” the 
captain commanded. 

Fourth Officer Boxall went below 
to gauge the damage. Captain 
Smith checked the communicator. 
The ship had a 5° list to starboard 
and was settling rapidly forward. 
A few lights came on in the first 
and second cabins and sleepy heads 
peered out. 

“Why have we stopped?” the 
people asked of the passing steward. 

“I don’t know, but it couldn’t be 
much.” 

In the smoking room a card 
game went on, quite placidly. 

Boxall on his way below saw a 
great heap of shale ice thrown up 
on the foredeck. He would first in- 
spect steerage and forepeak. He 
wound his way to the cathead. He 
found no damage, and for the mo- 
ment his misgivings were stilled. 
But only for a moment. He worked 
his way aft on the starboard side 
to the engines and bunkers. The 
boiler rooms were flooded, and be- 
ing abandoned. The crews in Nos. 
5 and 6 scarcely had time to pull 
the fires and retreat. In No. 3 hold, 


'' 20 feet above the keel, the 4th of- 


ficer found mail bags afloat. The 
ship was open to the sea. 

Boxall and Chief Engineer Bell 
reported their findings. The Titanic 
was doomed. Bell was ordered to 
start the pumps. He returned to his 
engines, and with him went the 20 
technical assistants who represented 
the builders of the ship. They had 
no assigned posts, were under no 
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compulsion, yet they went below to 
what they felt was their duty and 
turned out to be their graves. Cap- 
tain Smith again checked the com- 
municator, then quietly ordered 
Boxall to work up the ship’s posi- 
tion to be sent out by wireless. The 
lifeboats were uncovered. Stewards 
moved away to awaken the pas- 
sengers and to distribute life jack- 
ets. 

Boxall, in the chart room, bent 
over a chart, figuring the position 
by dead reckoning from the last 
observation. It had to be as accurate 
as possible, to the last minute of 
arc. Speed ... direction .. . drift. 

He had it: Lat. 41° 46’ N, Long. 
50° 14° W. Bexall rushed to the 
wireless room. 

A missile of fire shot skyward 
from the bridge, bent, then grace- 
fully unfolded a fiery cluster. The 
distress rockets were going up. Phil- 
lips was given the ship’s position 
and orders to send the international 
call of distress. Bride stood by while 
Phillips tapped out the message: 
CQD, CQD, that favorite alert sig- 
nal of the British operators. The 
blue spark crackled, and the Car- 
pathia heard, and the Virginian, 
Baltic, Olympic, Cape Race, and, 
eventually, all the world. 

The stewards quietly and effici- 
ently went about their task of alert- 
ing all of the sleepy, unbelieving 
passengers. 

“Everyone on deck with life jack- 
ets! Everyone out!” 

The cry was taken up. For the 
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first time there was a tremor of 
fear, a brief moment of panic. But 
this soon passed, giving way to 
bland skepticism and mild irrita- 
tion at being disturbed. 

Orders were being shouted now, 
because the escaping steam and the 
shrieking siren made ordinary con- 
versation impossible. All women 
and children were ordered to B 
deck and into the lifeboats. The 
pumps strained, but to little avail. 
Water had burst into the seamen’s 


quarters. 

At 12:20 the lifeboats were swung 
out and loaded. The boat’s crews 
were late in reporting to their sta- 
tions, and the loading was very 
slow. Passengers hated to leave the 
ship to spend a few miserable hours 


in an open boat on an ice-strewn 
sea. Many flatiy refused to enter the 
boats, so strong was their belief that 
the ship was unsinkable. The first 
boats away were but half filled, and 
were without men for the oars. The 
ship’s list was sharper; the bow 
settled lower. 

Phillips signaled the Carpathia, 
“We are going down, old man. 
Cannot hear for steam.” 

The word again was passed at 
12:30, “Women and children to the 
boats!” 

Murdock, who was directing the 
loading of lifeboats on the star- 
board side, ordered No. 7 away. He 
attempted to calm the women, en- 
couraging them and giving orders 
in a caol,. quiet voice. Whatever 
may have been his dereliction, his 
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last hours were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the sea. 

No. 8 boat was lowered, then No. 
5, with 3rd Officer Pittman in 
charge. Murdock and_ Pittman 
shook hands. They were not to 
meet again. 

There were sharp bursts of light 
from the bridge as Boxall attempt- 
ed to signal the California by 
Morse flashes. The boat deck was 
then but 10 feet from the water; 
an hour earlier it had been 70. The 
band played ragtime tunes. No. 6 
boat was lowered; No. 1 was away. 

One o'clock, and No. 4 boiler 
room was abandoned. Soon there 
would be no more steam for the 
dynamos, for the comforting lights, 
for the dancing spark. The stokers 
came up from the hold and moved 
aft, slamming the bulkhead doors 
behind them. Their bodies were 
drenched in sweat, their faces wan, 
their eyes dull. 

Phillips, in the operating room, 
sat hunched and tense, still work- 
ing the key, but with a shorter, 
fainter spark. The room was cold. 
Bride slipped an overcoat around 
the shoulders of Phillips, who, for 
this night’s work, would have a 
monument erected to his memory 
in a quiet village in Surrey. His 
messages were sketchy, but the Car- 
pathia understood. “Head under. 
Power failing.” 

The Mt. Temple heard, and 
turned in her tracks. The Olympic 
signaled, “Lighting all boilers. To 
your aid.” 
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There were more rocket cascades. 
The list was now 40°, and by 1:20 
it Was apparent to everyone that 
the Titanic was sinking. The tempo 
quickened, and now the boats were 
more heavily loaded. The great pro- 
pellers aft hung free of the sea. 

Half past one, and the band 
played on. Lightoller’s port boats 
moved steadily away, but the sharp 
heeling to starboard caused some of 
Murdock’s boats to capsize or 


founder. No. 13 cleared, then 15 
and 16. The cabin and messenger 
boys, some 50 in all and mere 
youngsters, stood quietly smoking 
and chatting. Not one was saved. 
Boat No. 14 almost capsized, then 
swung away. Boxall fired the last 


of the rockets from the bridge, then 
left in command of No. 2 lifeboat. 

By 2 a.m., the A deck was under 
and the boat-deck companion was 
blocked. The last desperate efforts 
to hold steam were made in the 
engine room as the icy water mov- 
ed closer to the remaining fires. 
The lifeboats were all away, and 
the tricky, erratic collapsibles were 
brought out. Captain Smith lifted 
a child into the last boat to leave, 
then he passed the word along, 
“Every man for himself!” 

Phillips scarcely heeded, and 
Bride strapped a life jacket on him- 
self as he continued to pound at the 
keys. Phillips contacted the Asian 
with the new SOS signal, sending 
the message and the ship’s position 
over and over again. The heroic 
bandsmen still played, but it was 
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no longer a carefree ragtime tune. 


Nearer, my God, To Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.... 


A few people on the decks took 
up the refrain; some knelt in silent 
prayer. In the gymnasium, two gen- 
tlemen calmly rode bicycles while 
another gently beat a tattoo on a 
punching bag. Then there was a 
concerted movement aft, a rapid 
treading of feet as the men hurled 
themselves over the sides into the 
sea. Some were in night clothing, 
others were in evening dress. A 
woman leaped over the side with a 
dog in her arms. All about were 
struggling human forms. 

Water reached to the bridge. A 
wave hurled the captain into the 
sea, where waiting hands from a 
near-by lifeboat reached to grasp 
him. But he turned away, mutter- 
ing, “I must go back to the ship.” 
Resolutely he swam back, seized a 
ladder, and climbed aboard. Anoth- 
er wave swept over him and he 
was seen no more. 

The lights were going out. The 
ship was climbing to the perpendic- 
ular. Bandmaster Hartley, with the 
waters swirling around him, called 
for Autumn, and the beautiful 
hymn could be heard by those in 
the lifeboats. 


God of mercy and compassion, 
Look with pity on my pain; 
Hear a mournful broken spirit 
Prostrate at Thy feet complain .... 
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The foremast was gone and the 
stacks were going. A funnel crash- 
ed into the sea. The men grabbed 
deck chairs, gratings, hatch covers, 
anything that would float, and leap- 
ed over the side. The ship trembled 
from a violent explosion, then an- 
other, followed by the crash of ma- 
chinery loosened by the blast. 

Lightoller climbed to the highest 
point of the ship to make a long, 
clean dive. Phillips stayed on, still 
at the dying transmitter. 2:10: the 
ship was shrouded in darkness, the 
wireless was silent. But the band 
was still there: Hold me up in 
mighty waters.... 

The great stern poised upright 
for the final plunge; 150 feet of her 
dark outline was silhouetted against 
the sky. For fully five minutes she 
remained thus, then she went 
down. 

Sixteen lifeboats were in the pro- 
cession that began the terrible hours 
of drifting and rowing. The women 
mourned for lost husbands and 
sons; the sailors mourned for the 
ship that had been their pride. 

A green signal light in No. 2 boat 
acted as a beacon for the rest. 
Through the efforts of 5th Officer 
Lowe, the lifeboats were grouped 
together and exchanges made so 
that each boat would be properly 
manned. The boats were then con- 
nected, two by two, and the people 
rowed, to forget the horror and 
cold. The countess of Rothes pulled 
an oar by the side of an immigrant 
woman bereft of seven children; a 


coal-begrimed stoker from Liverpool 
rowed by the side of Sir Duff Gor- 
don. There were no provisions on 
the boats, and some had no water. 

After what seemed hours, faint 
streamers of light appeared in the 
sky, gladdening the hearts of the 
survivors because they thought it 
was the break of day. Experienced 
sailors explained that it was the 
northern lights. But somehow the 
night wore to an end, and day 
broke clear and fair. And with the 
day, the steamer Carpathia hove 
into view, almost dead ahead. 

The master of the Carpathia had 
found on his chart that the two 
ships were but 58 miles apart. The 
Carpathia was quickly turned 
about, all watches were ordered to 
duty, and Captain Rostrom gave 
the helmsmen the command, 
“North 52 West.” The race was on. 

At 4 a.m., the first of the boats 
was sighted and the survivors were 
taken aboard. One by one the other 
boats were seen and picked up by 
the Carpathia as she slowly made 
her way through the floes and drift- 
ing-ice to search for boats, rafts, 
and floating wreckage. By 9 a.m. 
the last boat and survivor had been 
taken aboard, and the Carpathia, 
flag half mast, turned to New York. 

When the shock of their ordeal 
had somewhat abated, a final count 
of survivors was made. When it 
was finished, the grim tally stood: 
705 alive, 1,513 dead. Six other sur- 
vivors later died from shock and 
exposure. 
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My Life Over the Ocean 


At 20,000 feet things show 
more clearly—especially what 


cach person is reatty= like 
By DOROTHY BECKY 
as told to WAYNE AMOS 


NE NIGHT 20,000 feet over the 

Atlantic, when most of my 

47 passengers were asleep, I 
suddenly saw a tiny ball of fur 
scoot past me down the aisle. Was 
it possible? A mouse on an air- 
plane? I grabbed a broom from the 
coat closet. 

A passenger gently caught my 
arm. He was a big Texan with the 
10-gallon hat on his way to work 
in the oil fields of Saudi Arabia. 

“Pardon me, ma’am,” he whis- 
pered. “It’s mah pet gopher, Min- 
nie. Ah’ll get her.” 

On his knees, he whistled softly 
and coaxed Minnie from under an 
aisle seat into his hand. 

“Ah’m takin’ Minnie with me 
to Arabia so ah won't get too 
homesick,” he explained. 

Everything happens on the trans- 
atlantic run. And it’s almost al- 
ways fun. 

Ordinarily only small dogs or 
cats are permitted on board, and 
then only one per flight. Once a 
lady passenger brought on her Eu- 
ropean trip a sad-eyed black cocker- 
spaniel puppy. It was adored by 
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everybody on board with the ex- 
ception of one rather cantankerous 
old man who said all dogs should 
be kept at home in the back yard. 

Toward morning the lady pas- 
senger summoned me in an 
alarmed whisper. The dog had dis- 
appeared. I searched up and down 
the aisle before I finally found it, 
curled up asleep in the lap of the 
cantankerous old man—who was 
also sleeping soundly. 

Just recently one of our passen- 
gers was an eight-year-old Greek 
girl traveling alone from Athens to 
New York by way of Paris. The 
little note pinned to her coat 
brought tears to my eyes. “My 
name is Diana Zanthos of Athens. 
My mother died two months ago 
and I am on my way to America 
where my father has lived for three 
years. He will meet me at the air- 
port in New York.” 

She wore pigtails and a faded 
plaid dress. When we tried to talk 
to her and called her by name she 
would answer something proudly 
in Greek. I was sure she was saying 
that her father would meet her. 
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But because of a strong tail wind 
we arrived in New York three 
hours early and her father wasn’t 
at the airport. As I helped Diana 
through the customs I watched her 
searching every face. Tears came 
to her eyes, and she tried to re- 
* strain her sobs. I never felt the 
language barrier so keenly. 

Then I had an inspiration. I put 
through a telephone call to a Greek 
restaurant I used to go to on Long 
Island and asked Mr. Smolikos, the 
manager, to explain to Diana in 
Greek that the plane had arrived 
early and her father was probably 
on the way to the airport to meet 
her now. 

But Diana had never used a tele- 
phone. Frightened, she refused to 
go near it. I told Mr. Smolikos to 
call Diana’s name and held the re- 
ceiver for her to hear. She ap- 
proached in wonder and was soon 
listening intently. 

Diana’s father arrived an hour 
later, and after much hugging and 
kissing she started telling him 
something about me. 

“She says that if the people in 
America are half as nice as you 
it must be truly a wonderful place,” 
her father interpreted. I was 
touched. But the next moment I 
was overwhelmed. He _ added, 
“Someday I will own a fine big 
restaurant, and you will be my 
head waitress!” 

Sometimes far out over the At- 
lantic the sky is so beautiful I want 
to watch it for hours. I was in 
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complete sympathy with a woman 
interior decorator from Philadel- 
phia who sat glued to her window 
one night between Gander and 
Shannon watching the full moon 
riding over enormous fleecy clouds. 
There were a few diamond-like 
stars, and, far below, the water was 
a shimmer of pearls. 

“Look at it!” she whispered to 
me as I passed. “And I call myself 
a decorator. It makes me feel so 
humble.” 

I watched it with her, and a mo- 
ment later she turned and smiled. 
“But wait till you see my dining 
room redecorated in midnight blue 
and fleece white,” she said. 

Another passenger who saw be- 
yond the surface glory of the sky 
was a pleasant little man of 60 who 
walked with a bamboo cane. His 
son, who came to see him off in 
New York, took me aside and said, 
“'m sure you'll be especially 
thoughtful of him. He has the mal- 
ady that turns the body to stone. 
He doesn’t know it but he will die 
within five months. The family 
thought it would be nice for him 
to see his relatives in Italy first so 
we're sending him for a month’s 
visit.” 

We had gray skies and rain until 
mid-ocean. Then, as frequently 
happens, a thread of brilliant silver 
appeared on the horizon and lifted 
like a curtain. The little man with 
the bamboo cane watched it in- 
tently, and when the sun burst 
through he motioned for me to 
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come and look down from his win- 
dow. A perfect rainbow had formed 
in a complete circle all the way 
around the shadow of the plane 
skimming over the misty surface 
below. 

“My family doesn’t think I know 
I’m going to die soon, but I do. 
I’m not afraid,” he said. He point- 
ed to the rainbow. “How could I 
be when there is Someone who can 
make so perfect a thing as that.” 

One 84-year-old German woman 
refused to get off the plane when 
we landed in New York one win- 
ter day. We had left Frankfurt only 
the night before and she could not 
believe she had crossed the ocean 
in so short a time. 

“My son meets me New York,” 
she said. It was the only thing she 
could say in English. 

“But this is New York,” I said. 

I tried to help her from her 
seat but she grasped the armrest. 
“Nein, my son meets me New 
York,” she almost shouted. 

We were holding up two other 
planes waiting on the taxi strip. I 
hurried through the customs, found 
her son, whom she had not seen for 
20 years, and got permission to 
bring him back with me aboard 
the plane. : 

Even then, with her son speaking 
to her in German and kissing her 
cheeks, realization that it was he 
would not come through her poor 
head. She still would not budge 
from her seat. 

“Perhaps she 


will remember 
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this,” said the son. “She taught it 
to me 47 years ago.” 

He began to sing an old German 
lullaby. She caught her breath, and 
a light began to glow in her eyes. 
Her lips moved, and softly she took 
up the song with him. The joy that 
finally spread over her face as at 
last she recognized her son and 
threw her arms around him was 
heartbreaking. Even our ship’s pur- 
ser cried. 

Celebrities, I’ve found, are usual- 
ly gracious and goodhumored, ask- 
ing no special favors. John Garfield 
was as unpretentious as the guy 
next door, kidding and laughing 
with his fellow passengers. A half 
hour after the take-off the whole 
group was like a big family on a 
picnic. 

Robert Taylor, tired after finish- 
ing Quo Vadis in Rome, came 
home in the same plane with a 
four-year-old crippled Italian boy 
who was on his way from Rome 
to Baltimore for an operation. At 
each stop all the way from Rome to 
New York Mr. Taylor carried the 
boy up and down the ramp. 

Tyrone Power was another ideal 
passenger. His wife, Linda Christ- 
tian, turned into her sleeping com- 
partment early, but Mr. Power 
spent most of the night between 
Shannon and Gander chatting with 
crew members as they came back 
for coffee. 

Another movie star, perhaps just 
as popular on the screen as Robert 
Taylor and Tyrone Power, and 
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whom I wish I could name, en- 
joyed no popularity whatever with 
the passengers and crew. When the 
plane took off at 7 p.m. he demand- 
ed that his sleeping space be made 
up immediately—he wished to be 
served dinner in bed out of the 
public gaze. 

When the purser and I told him 
berths must be made up in sections 
and his three seatmates might object 
to having their berths made up at 7 
p.M. he became so loud and rude 
everyone on the flight took notice. 
For the first time I heard a celebrity 
say, “After all, I’m so and so.” 

Several passengers walked past 
his place and handed him notes. I 
found three of them later. They 
read, “I wonder if you know how 
rude you are?” “You are sure a big 
disappointment to me!” and, “We 
can see you’ve just come from a 
cocktail party but that’s no excuse 
for behavior like yours.” 

We managed to arrange places 
for his seatmates in a section usual- 


ly reserved for the crew, and the 
“great man” was served his dinner 
in private. 

Far more typical of my passen- 
gers was the merry English gentle- 
man on his first transatlantic flight 
who came out of the men’s lavatory 
freshly shaved, and said, “I say, you 
Americans are most dreadfully 
clever. You even have a special 
liquid which does wonders for 
one’s shaving soap. My face never 
felt better!” 

A little surprised, I asked the 
purser to investigate. 

He came back smiling. In his 
hand was the two-gallon jug which 
supplements the water supply. 

“I must try shaving with this 
myself sometime,” he said. “It’s 
pineapple juice.” 

In the icebox we found an exactly 
similar jug. In it, of course, was 
the plain water intended for the 
men’s lavatory. For all I know, that 
Englishman invented a brand-new 
after-shave lotion! 


Paging Mr. Blanshard 


T urry-two percent of the enrollment of St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, 
is veteran. The number runs as high as 23 in one class, that of second theology. 
Third theology is 59% veteran. They are from the ranks to major, lengths of 
service from six to sixty months. There are ten former officers: three each 
from navy, air force and marines, and one from army. The total years add 
up to 161, with 70 for foreign service. There are three Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, one Silver Star, one Bronze Star, ten Air Medals, four Purple Hearts, 


four Combat. Infantry badges and more than 70 Battle Stars. 
The Priest, Ambassador of Christ (Denver Seminary). 
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Fatima: Where Mary 


Met Marx 


A land which had nearly lost its 
faith has reclaimed it at a shrine 
By DOUGLAS HYDE 
Condensed from the Catholic World* 





[yy jor a former communist, 
kK like myself, Fatima has a 
—J unique significance. Its mes- 
sage answers the challenge of bol- 
shevism. But it has a very special 
meaning for me. I had come 1,000 
miles to Fatima to pay a debt. 

I used to write a daily piece in the 
London Daily Worker attacking 
the enemies of communism and, 
not least among them, the Cath- 
olics. The London Daily Worker 
was read by a minimum of half a 
million people every day. And from 
everywhere came requests to ex- 
pose anti-soviet and anticommunist 
publications. 

Then, one day, came a_ book 
called Our Lady of Fatima by 
Archbishop Finbar Ryan, of Port 
of Spain. On page 90 was clipped 
a note drawing my attention to 
pages 90, 91, and 92. The author 
compares communism, as outlined 
by Pius XI in his encyclical Athezs- 
tic Communism, with the message 
of Fatima. 

For some time I had been taper- 
ing off my attacks on the Catholic 
*411 W. 59th St., 
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Church. Under the influence of 
Chesterton and Belloc, I was begin- 
ning, reluctantly and almost angri- 
ly, to realize that Catholicism had 
more to it than I had thought. 

The three pages seemed to be the 
usual anticommunist stuff. The 
rest of the book was worse than 
meaningless with its story of ap- 
paritions, supernatural messages, 
even a dancing sun. It was, I felt, 
crudely unscientific, superstitious 
nonsense. Yet it was disturbing. 

I did not attack it, as once I 
would have done. Neither did I 
throw it into the waste basket. In- 
stead. I put it on my bookshelves, 
which housed one of the most 
complete Marxist libraries in the 
land. 

There, among the militantly 
atheistic books by the Marxist mas- 
ters, it remained through the years 
when, resisting all the way, I was 
led, without knowing a Catholic in 
the world, out of communism and 
into the faith. 

From time to time I got it down 
and looked at it. “I’m not ready 
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for that yet,” I would tell myself, 
then put it back with Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin. It was not till 
after 12 months as a catechumen 
and some months as a Catholic that 
I finally read it all. And as I read 
I realized that all the time my path 
had been leading to Fatima. 

The book was in my _ pocket 
when I elbowed through a million 
people to see the Chapel of the 
Apparitions and the big basilica, 
and as I held a candle after night- 
fall, up there in the hills of 
Portugal. It was there, too, when 
I went through the great hospital 
to talk to those who had come for 
physical healing. 

In the early morning, a priest 
who had been hearing confessions 
for hours told me, “The spiritual 
cures are the real thing here. If 
only you could hear what I’ve 
heard already today.” 

Around us were the thousands 
who had spent the night in prayer, 
in the rain-soaked mud. Red-eyed, 
black-shawled women, their sleep- 
ing children heavy in their arms. 
Stubble-chinned men, with red 
mud stuck to the knees of their 
narrow “drain-pipe” trousers. 

All through the night there had 
been an unceasing murmur which, 
multiplied a million times, became 
a sound one could hear half a mile 
or more away: Ave Marta, gratia 
plena, Dominus tecum. 

Fatima itself is not ugly, as some 
have said. It is just stark and bare, 
as it should be, for it is a place 
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Our Lady in Moscow 


Prayers for Russia have been 
offered at a Fatima shrine in 
Moscow for the last two years. 
The shrine has a duplicate of the 
original statue of Fatima and the 
famous Pilgrim Virgin that has 
been taken all around the world. 
The Moscow statue was blessed 
by Bishop da Silva at Fatima on 
Oct. 13, 1947. Father Arthur 
Brassard, American Assumption- 
ist, took it with him when he 
boarded a plane for Moscow in 
January, 1950, to serve the for- 
eign diplomats’ church there. 
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set aside for prayer and penance. 

The peasants, who were in the 
overwhelming majority, the well- 
dressed city dwellers, the beggars, 
and the rest, adding up to an eighth 
of the country’s total population, 
had not gone there for the scenery, 
nor for their physical health. They 
were not on holiday. Most had 
left their grape harvesting to get 
there. Some had walked for a week 
to attend. 

Nor were they asking favors for 
themselves. Their prayers to the 
Senhora de Fatima were for sin- 
ners, for those bemused with or 
threatened by communism, for the 
peace of the world. 

The tremendous devotion at Fa- 
tima is the key to the greatest mir- 
acle of our time. For the miracle 
of Fatima is the miracle of a nation 
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which, almost unobserved by the 
busy outside world, has been spirit- 
ually reborn in our own lifetime. 

In Lisbon, I was sitting in a 
restaurant with a Dutch priest and 
a Portuguese businessman. The 
priest looked around the room, 
filled with businessmen from the 
neighboring city quarter. None 
took the slightest notice of us. 

“You know,” he said. “If I had 
come here when I first arrived in 
Portugal 25 years ago I would have 
been in real physical danger and 
you would probably have been 
chased out of the district for dar- 
ing to associate with a priest. This 
was the most anticlerical country 
on earth in those days.” 

The years of atheism and anti- 
clericalism have left their mark. 
One does not see many priests 
about the streets, for the popular 
devotion has not yet led to large 
numbers of vocations. 

The clergy, in fact, fall into two 
distinct groups: those of the old, 
anticlerical, pre-Fatima period, who 
still tend to stay in the background, 
holding themselves almost aloof 
from the people; and the young 
ones of the new epoch, who mix 
freely, without inhibition, like the 
priests of America or Britain. Not 
all the anticlericals have been con- 
verted, nor have they yet died off, 
but their influence has been steadily 
waning ever since Salazar took 
over. 

The message which our Lady 
brought to Fatima warned that un- 


less men turned back to God, 
calamity would befall them. Portu- 
gal’s atheist rulers went on un- 
heeding, in the same old way, but 
more and more of the common peo- 
ple turned to prayer, penance, and 
great pilgrimages to Fatima. First 
there were tens of thousands, then 
hundreds of thousands, until, last 
October, they numbered more than 
a million. 

Many Portuguese believe that the 
turn from material as well as 


political decline has resulted from 
that religious upsurge. They point 
to improved economic conditions, 
steady eradication of slums, and the 
fact that Portugal was not drawn 


Communist Conscience 


Tre we want peace among the 
nations, we have to make contact 
with Russian communism at 
some point. Yet, if we attempt 
to do it, the communists, because 
they are bound by no moral or 
ethical considerations, will at 
once start using our good offices 
for their own ends. 

As I know from personal ex- 
perience, the fiendish thing about 
communism, the literally diaboli- 
cal thing, is that in time, because 
the communist has accepted an 
evil creed, he gets a false con- 
science which reproaches him for 
not doing the evil thing which 
might help his cause. 
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into the 2nd World War, as signs 
of our Lady’s pleasure. They see 
the role of Dr. Salazar as provi- 
dential. 

For no easily explained reason, 
when the generals, impatient of 
successive revolutions, seized power 
in 1926, they called in Dr. Salazar, 
the reluctant statesman. Whatever 
his hopes and dreams, Salazar did 
not force the pace. If people, in his 
own phrase, wanted to get to Fa- 
tima, he would make it physically 
possible. 

Through his social policies, for 
example, he made them see that 
a healthy material life flowed na- 
turally from spiritual health. Order, 
for the first time in years, was 
brought to politics and to industry 
too. 

As a Catholic should, he put the 
building of homes for the people 
at the top of his social priorities. 
Skeptical town dwellers saw the 
Church’s social teaching taking on 
life in the shape of bright new 
suburbs, designed to be centers of 
good-neighborliness and a_ real 
community life. 

Go out to the hills behind the 
capital and you will see them. 
In the center are the shops, public 
hall, police station, créche, recrea- 
tion grounds, and bonny little 
church. Running out like spokes in 
a wheel are the avenues of bright, 
modern, workers’ houses. 

Under a_ state scheme, each 
family pays the equivalent of 70¢ 
a week for their house. In 20 years 
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The Soul of the Matter 


Curine all the social problems 
would not end communism. 
Most of the communist leaders 
throughout the world are people 
who did not come from the ranks 
of the poorest of the poor. More- 
over, we have had poverty and 
squalor and insecurity with us 
through ‘the centuries, but not a 
militant atheistic communism 
sweeping across the world. The | 
new factor in the situation is not 
the presence of poverty, but that 
of millions of people with no 
religion, no ideal, nothing to 
live for, and most certainly noth- 
ing to die for. It is there that 
communism had its origins, in 
that spiritual vacuum which ex- 
ists at the heart of the modern 


world. 


Douglas Hyde in Our Lady 
of the Cape (Jan. ’52). 











the house becomes their own. If 
the breadwinner dies, it passes, 
without further payment, into the 
ownership of his widow. 

Salazar did not say a lot about 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesi- 
mo Anno. He just applied them, 
and let the nation, alert now to the 
new-old ideas, judge for itself. His 
syndicates have brought peace to 
troubled industry; his producers’ 
cooperatives have meant new life 
for poverty-stricken rural areas. So, 
by one means and another, he has 
shown them the results of practical 
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Christianity even as their devotion 
has deepened. 

By going along the roads to 
Portugal with the great stream of 
peasants, city dwellers, family par- 
ties, asses, mules, and ox carts mak- 
ing their way on pilgrimage day, 
you cannot prove that 35 years ago 
our Lady appeared there to three 
small shepherd children, two of 
whom are now dead, while the 
third, a middle-aged woman, is 
an ordinary contemplative nun. 

You can stand with a million 
others in the square before the un- 
distinguished basilica which sends 
its steeple up to meet the search- 
lights that crisscross the night sky. 
But you can’t;prove in that way 
that once the sun danced in the 
same sky, before the eyes of an 
awe-struck crowd. 

Yet a stupendous miracle beyond 
all shadow of doubt, may be seen 
by all who go there. It is the 
miracle of a great devotion in a 


land which had all but lost the 
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faith. It can be seen in the faces of 
the men and women who in their 
thousands, there at Fatima, have 
whispered into the ears of priests, 
“It is forty years since I made my 
last confession.” It is to be felt 
in the air which vibrates with the 
prayers of penitents. 

At the end of my evening with 
Dr. Salazar I said to him, “If Fa- 
tima is linked with the spiritual 
rebirth of Portugal, has your coun 
try, in your opinion, therefore a 
world spiritual mission?” 

Back came the quiet but telling 
answer, “That is the general be 
lief here, and humanly everyone 
believes it—and that includes me, 
But spiritually we cannot and 
should not pride ourselves on a 
thing like that.” 

But there can be no fear of the 
charge of spiritual pride for those 
of us who live outside, when we 
assert that something was begua 
at Fatima in 1917 which yet may 
change the world. 


Water Hazards 


Two fishing-tackle salesmen were comparing notes. The first reached into 
his sample case, and drew forth a gaudy plug, striped, spotted, and resplen- 
dent with colors. The other man eyed it dubiously, and said, “Do you sell 
many of those? I wouldn’t think a bass would go for such a contraption.” 

“Best plug in the line,” said the first man with a grin. “You see, I don't 


sell ’em to the fish.” V.F.W. Magazine (July ’51). 


*, 
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eA Kisumu (E. Africa) golf course rule reads: 
“If a ball comes to rest in dangerous proximity to a hippopotamus or croco- 
dile another ball may be dropped.” Holy Ghost Fathers (Nov. °51). 














TV’s Unplanned 
Comedies 


It’s all so new that anything can 


happen, and does 


By PAUL GARDNER 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


T WAS a critical moment on a re- 

cent Suspense show. Fearfully 

the heroine approached a door 
behind which a murderer might be 
waiting. Millions of TV viewers 
held their breath while she cautious- 
ly opened the door—to reveal a 
CES cameraman! Once more it was 
proved that many of the funniest 
things that happen on television 
aren’t planned. 

Actually, it is surprising that tele- 
vision has so few such fluffs. In the 
movies, retakes and editing can re- 
move boners before the picture is 
shown to the public. But not on 
TV. 

So many people are needed to 
produce a major television program 
that backstage resembles Grand 
Central Terminal. A program cost- 
ing up to $60,000 a week, exclusive 
of charges for the time, may in- 
volve 200 persons. As many as 39 
prop men and technicians may be 
needed besides cameramen, dressers, 
electricians, make-up men, sound- 
effects men, set designers, musi- 


cians, network people, advertising- 
agency people, script-card people, 
stagehands, press agents, representa- 
tives of the sponsor, and actors and 
actresses. 

Stagehands play a part in many 
of the fluffs. There was, for in- 
stance, the time when Robert Mont- 
gomery, in an eerie high spot of 
Night Must Fall, was carrying a 
hatbox which supposedly contained 
the head of a murder victim. Shiv- 
ers ran up the viewers’ spines, until 
they saw a stagehand behind Mont- 
gomery swinging an oil can. 

In another Montgomery produc- 
tion a man was murdered while 
telephoning. He dropped the re- 
ceiver as he fell, and it was planned, 
for dramatic effect, to show the in- 
strument slowly swinging back and 
forth. The trouble was that the 
camera focused too low, to show 
a stagehand on the floor (supposed- 
ly out of camera range) gently bat- 
ting the phone to keep it swinging. 

Commercials aren’t immune to 
error, either. On a recent Holiday 
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Hotel program, a dazzling new 
automobile was to be shown. There 
was a fanfare of trumpets, a bevy 
of beautiful girls, and the curtains 
parted to reveal a stagehand with 


a ladder, almost obscuring the car. 


Films get mixed up. This hap- 
pened one time when Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer was shown upside 
down in an interview. On another 
occasion, before the Joe Louis-Ez- 
zard Charles fight, a panel of ex- 
perts appraised the fighters, and the 
moderator said, “We will now take 
you to their training camps.” Un- 
fortunately someone got his signals 
crossed. The film that followed was 
a shot of North Korean prisoners 
trudging along a road. 

Some of the fluffs seem inexplic- 
able. No one, for instance, could 
ever explain what happened when 
an announcer, giving a beer com- 
mercial, held up a glass and said, 
“What a wonderful drink for a hot 
day.” So far, so good. But why, 
then, did the camera turn to a 
wastebasket, and show the an- 
nouncer emptying the foaming 
brew into it? 

Something of the same sort hap- 
pened at a dog show in Madison 
Square Garden. Dennis James was 
praising a dog food, and had a dog 
there to eat it. But the dog hadn’t 
been ‘aken into the plot. When the 
food was offered, he took one sniff, 
and shied away. 

In Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Ray- 
mond Massey, playing the role of 
the President, was standing on a 


The Show Must Go On 
| Props for an amateur theatrical 
production included a_ caged 
snake. One night the snake es- 
caped and: wrapped itself around 
another stage prop, a telephone. 

The leading lady walked onto 
the stage, prepared to answer the 
| ringing phone. She spotted the 
| snake, and froze with horror. 
| The stage director was desper- 
ate. He sent on the actress who 
was playing the maid, telling her 
to pick up the snake. She went 
bravely on and snatched up the 
reptile. 

But she thought she ought to 
explain the situation for the mys- 
tified audience. 

“Pardon me, miss,” she finally 
gulped, “but I forgot to tidy up 
this morning.” 





| 


Montreal Star. 


railroad platform, waiting for a 
train to take him to Washington 
for his inaugural. It was a histori¢ 
occasion, until one of the extras in 
the crowd called, “Good-by, Mr, 
Massey!” 

So many things happen on some 
shows that nobody is sure just who 
is in the act. On Market Melodies 
nobody particularly noticed a man 
in the middle of the stage with a 
basket under his arm until he 
roared, “Who ordered up the sand- 
wiches?” The delivery boy was 
ushered out, just five words too late. 

One of the classic fluffs was the 
case of the three Russians on We, 
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the People. They had been brutally 
treated in a Soviet prison camp and 
had agreed to tell their story. 

At the end of the dress rehearsal 
they trooped out of the door, and 
never came back. They thought the 
rehearsal was the real thing. 

Animals and birds cause confu- 
sion, too. They have a habit of get- 
ting loose at the wrong time. One 
of the most startled of actresses was 
Ilene Woods when, as she sang on 
We, the People, she found a seal 
brushing against her legs. 

At the last Democratic conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, an announcer 
introduced a lobby interview about 
to take place, and said, “Now we 
give you Gordon Fraser, distin- 


Flights of 


Ground falling in waves behind 
the plowman.—E.B. Anton Niemiec. 


He had one of those nice smiles 
that women trip over.—Albert Kelley. 


The moon let down a ladder of sil- 
ver to the sea——Monica Baldwin. 

Daisies gleeiully bumping heads in 
the breeze.—/.B.B. 

Mid-afternoon sandwich: _ pause 
that refleshes—Hudson Newsletter. 

Inevitable as a path across a vacant 
lot.—Arch Ward. 


guished ABC commentator.” The 
picture that followed, however, 
showed an inflated balloon, in the 
shape of a donkey, soaring above 
the marquee of the Bellevue Strat- 
ford hotel. 

Suave announcers make mistakes, 
too. In radio it will be a long time 
before they forget Harry Von Zell 
introducing Herbert Hoover with 
the words, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
the President of the United States— 
Huber Heever—Heebert Huver— 
ladies and gentlemen, the President 
of the United States!” Or Andre 
Baruch, another announcer, saying 
on the radio, “Good ladies, evening 
and gentlemen of the audio radi- 
ancy.” 


Fancy 


Her eyes were like two children 
smiling in church.—John Hyde Pres- 
ton. 

Flattergasted.— William D. Ryan, 
S.]. 

Sunbeams stealing kisses from the 
gold in her tumbly hair.—Frank 
Hager. 

Birds urging the morning to get 
up.—E. Herr. 

Hours falling like chips from a 


lazy whittler’s stick—Adm. 
Byrd, 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. | 








Canada Helys Pay 


For Children 


Social justice and sound economics are 
served by the family-allowances law 


By RALPH A. LASSANCE, S.J. 


Condensed from Social Order* 


ow is it possible, in an indus- 

trial and exchange economy, 
to achieve a living family wage? 
No matter what year you take, the 
cost of modest but adequa;e living 
for the statistical family of four ex- 
ceeds average wages and salaries. In 
highly industrialized areas of the 
U.S. the cost of living for a family 
of four was about $4,300 in 1951, 
average wages for factory workers 
about $3,500 a year. 

Wages, generally speaking, are 
geared to cost of production and 
the prevailing rate; and by and 
large, there is equal pay for equal 
work. Married men with families, 
single persons with dependents to 
support, boys, girls, single women, 
married women, all tend to receive 
the same wages for the same work. 

This is practically inevitable. 
Wages and salaries are paid on the 
basis of individual production. Still, 
many conscientious fathers are kill- 
ing themselves trying to hold down 
two or three jobs, to support the 
families that God gave them; and 
millions of mothers are forced to go 


out to work. One third of the work 
force is made up of women, many 
of whom are married. 

All of this is contrary to social 
justice. Without families, you have 
no society, no economy. Families 
produce our consumers and pro- 
ducers and our future leaders, to 
say nothing of the future defenders 
of our country. The central problem 
of our economy is that of providing 
a family living income to all heads 
of families. 

Raising money wages alone solves 
nothing; no sooner is the general 
wage level raised, than the cost of 
living rises, and your advantage is 
wiped out. Even to raise real wages 
is no true solution; for then the 
general standard of living is raised 
and social justice is not served. So- 
cial justice demands that everyone 
share proportionately in the prevail- 
ing standard of living. It is simply 
unjust to force families with chil- 
dren to accept a lower standard of 
living out of all proportion with 
prevailing custom. 

I doubt that a general system of 
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profit-sharing would solve the prob- 
lem as long as one-third of the work 
‘force is made up of women and the 
practice of equal pay for equal 
work is continued. 

Some adequate system of family 
allowances for children, paid to the 
parents by industry alone, govern- 
ment alone, or industry and gov- 
ernment together, is demanded by 
social justice in an industrial and 
exchange economy dominated by 
mass-production techniques. 

Canada has sulved the problem 
through a Family Allowances act. 
This law was passed in 1944 and 
became operative July 1, 1945. A 
monthly allowance is paid by the 
Rational government for each child 
under 16 years old, resident in Can- 
ada, and maintained by the parent. 
The allowances are paid with un- 
appropriated moneys in the Con- 
solidated Revenue fund. The scale 
is as follows: up to five years, $5 
per month; six to nine years, $6; 
mine to 12 years, $7; 12 to 16 years, 


For the first few years, the allow- 
amces were reduced by $1 for the 
fifth child, by $2 for the sixth and 
seventh children, and by $3 for all 
subsequent children. Decreasing of 
allowances was eliminated in 1947, 
so that now there is no discrimina- 
tion against large families. Another 
important change (1949) reduced 
the waiting period from three years 
to one year for children in families 
newly entering Canada. 

Grants are payable only after reg- 
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istration of the child. The money 
must be applied “exclusively toward 
the maintenance, care, training, 
education, and advancement of the 
child.” Children of school age, un- 
less validly excused, must regularly 
attend school to receive the allow- 
ances. Normally, the mother is the 
payee, for obvious reasons. 

There is no means test with its 
accompanying red tape and stigma 
of “government relief” for poorer 
families. All, rich and poor alike, 
who register their children, receive 
the same allowances. Only Eskimos 
and some Indians who live a no- 
madic life receive the allowances in 
kind. The allowances are not tax- 
able, nor subject to any bankruptcy 
law. The money may not be as- 
signed, attached, anticipated nor 
given as security. Violators are sub- 
ject to fine or imprisonment. 

The allowances are discontinued: 
1. when the child dies or reaches 
the age of 16; 2. if authorized ofh- 
cials judge that the allowances are 
being abused; 3. when the child 
ceases to be a resident of Canada; 
4. if a girl marries before the age 
of 16; 5. if the child, without good 
reason, does not regularly attend 
school. 

Since the system is entirely a fed- 
eral project, it applies to all Canada. 
The program is in charge of the 
minister of national health and wel- 
fare. But the actual running of it 
is delegated to an appointed na- 
tional director. Each province has 
its separate bureau under the 
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charge of an appointed director. 

If you are an eligible Canadian, 
you get your check by mail. The 
total staff of employees across the 
whole of Canada does not exceed 
,200. Most of the work is the keep- 
ing of records and mailing out the 
checks, chiefly by machine. It has 
not been necessary to build up a 
large staff of social workers and 
supervisors. Administration costs 
amount to less than 2% of the en- 
tire cost of the program; $98 of 
every $100 appropriated goes into 
family budgets. 

In March, 1950, 1,852,269 families 
were receiving allowances; the num- 
ber of children was 4,202,263. The 
total cost was about $260 million. 
The average monthly allowance per 
child is about $6, the average 
monthly allowance per family, 
about $14. The highest payment to 
one family was $100 a month; this 
went to a family with 15 children 
under the age of 16. 

The avowed purpose of the act 
was threefold: social, demographic, 
- fiscal. The social purpose was 

» lessen the economic injustices 
rset by large families. For years, 
the Jesuit, Pere Leon Lebel, S.J., 
and others had been fighting for 
such an act. 

Canada is underpopulated; hence, 
the Canadian government follows 

policy of stimulating population 
growth. 

The fiscal purpose had to do with 
redistributing wealth and stimulat- 
ing home markets. When the bill 
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was passed in 1944, there was a gen- 
eral fear of depression during the 
period of conversion from a war 
economy to a peace-time economy. 
It was hoped that the money in- 
jected into the income stream by 
the family allowances would stimu- 
late business. 

Obviously, family allowances 
have been a tremendous boon to 
low and middle-class income groups. 
If you have a small family, with 
three children, aged four, eight, and 
12, respectively, you receive a 
monthly allowance of $18. Two 
years later, with the addition of 
another child, you would receive 
$25 a month. If you have nine chil- 
dren, ranging from two to 15 years, 
you get about $675 a year. These 
sums do not take care of all the 
economic needs of the children, but 
they certainly help. 

Real evidence of a substantial im- 
provement in the diet of children 
has appeared, in particular with fe- 
gard to such foods as milk and 
fresh fruit. There has been a de- 
cided increase in medical, dental, 
and optical care for children at the 
same time that there has been a 
drop in the number of requests for 
similar services from benevolent 
agencies. Dentists, doctors, and op- 
ticians like the program. School 
attendance has increased to such an 
extent that in many cases authori- 
ties are concerned over lack of fa- 
cilities. 

In this respect, the sociology de- 
partment of Laval university con- 
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ducted a survey, unpublished as yet, 
the sample consisting of 214 Quebec 
families. Among other facts, the 
study reveals the following atti- 
tudes. 1. There is general accept- 
ance of the plan; no one was op- 
posed to family allowances. 2. 
Everyone polled considered the al- 
lowances to be too small. 3. A ma- 
jority desired an extension of the 
plan to include children in college 
above the age of 16. 4. No com- 
plaints were made against the ad- 
ministration of the plan; all found 
that the checks came regularly and 
that there no discrimination 
ever made. 

At first, the labor unions were 
opposed to family allowances on 
the ground that they would tend 
to depreciate the general level of 
wages. Some feared that increasing 
the labor supply would hold down 
wages; others that, in collective bar- 
gaining, employers would say fam- 
ily allowances cancel the need for 
wage increases. Experience has not 
justified their fears, and the labor 
unions now favor family allow- 
ances. Even the wealthy and mid- 
dle-class groups welcome the allow- 
ances, since they are not subject to 
income tax. The allowances help 
the thrifty to save. 

There is no question here of bo- 
nuses for babies. No one has been 
tempted to go into the business of 
“raising” children. 

The actual effect of family allow- 
ances on population trends is diffi- 
cult to estimate. Many factors affect 
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the birth rate; it is impossible to 
make unilinear correlations between 
it and any one factor. There is some 
evidence that in many cases family 
allowances have knocked out fears 
induced by economic factors of hav- 
ing children. Also, since Canada 
encourages immigration, family al- 
lowances attract families with chil- 
dren. 

Distribution of $260 million of 
national income certainly has a vital 
effect on purchasing power. Thus 
the system has created bigger mar- 
kets for consumers’ goods and pro- 
fessional services. This, of course, 
has its indirect influence on demand 
for producers’ goods. There is no 
doubt that the system helped as a 
buffer against postwar depression. 
The national wealth has been re- 
distributed. Social justice, to the 
advantage of low-income groups, 
has been served in a constructive 
way. 

The plan is not socialistic, for by 
allowing parents freely to spend the 
cash allowance for their children, 
private enterprise is encouraged. 
Abuses and defects are noteworthy 
chiefly because they are minor. 

The allowances should be larger. 
The Canadian economy is develop- 
ing; with the greater exploitation 
of oil, mineral, anc hydroelectric- 
power resources, Canada will easily 
be able to handle an increase. The 
money returns to the income stream, 
and the country profits by better 
child care, making for better future 
citizens. The system would be im- 
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proved by paying a flat rate of $8 
a month for each child. This would 
give greater benefits and cut admin- 
istration costs. 

The Canadian system does not 
remove all inequities nor does it 
perfectly fulfill the demands of so- 
cial justice. The rich do not need 
it. There is still need to raise real 
wages of workers and to fight infla- 
tion. Moreover, the plan seems to 
favor farmers over city people. On 
the farm, children, even the young- 
est, are producers. City children (in 
particular, children of wage-earn- 
ers) are total economic liabilities 
until they reach 16. However, very 
few of the people I consulted 
seemed concerned with this phase 
of the problem. 

A more thorough evaluation of 
the Canadian system of family al- 
lowances would have to correlate 
them with the entire system of so- 
cial security, wage scales, low-cost 
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housing, employment practices and 
governmental health measures in 
the Dominion, together with the 
basic philosophies connected with 
them. 

More than 40 industrial countries 
now have family allowances. In 
Canada, the plan has been so suc- 
cessful that no political party would 
dare repeal or weaken it. The U.S. 
is the only major industrial nation 
which does not have such a system, 
although it recognized the principle 
in the practice of granting family 
allowances to the families of men 
in service. The principle is also 
inadequately incorporated through 
income-tax exemptions. 

We cannot build up our internal 
strength unless we build sound fam- 
ilies, economically solvent and 
healthy. We would do well in the 
U.S. to follow the example of Can- 
ada and introduce family allow- 
ances here. 


The Letdown 


Tue sercrant briefed him on his first parachute jump. There was 
nothing to it. First he should pull the cord to the big chute. If it 


did not open, he should pull the cord of the smaller chute. Nothing 


could happen to him. There would be a jeep waiting for him when 


he landed. 


The big jump came. He jumped. He pulled the first cord. Nothing 
happened. He waited, as he was supposed to, then pulled the second. 
The chute failed to open. He was disgusted. “I'll bet there won’t be 


any jeep waiting, either,” he said to himself. 


Lambert Schneeman 
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N INDIAN PEASANT 
\& named Dionesio 


Pulido was plowing his 
Mexican field. Suddenly 
the earth felt hot to the 
soles of his bare feet. 
His whole field trem- 
bled as if a giant had 
shaken it. Between the 
furrows turned by his 
plow, a_ snake-like 
plume of white smoke 
puffed up. He ran to the smoke 
column and tried to put a stop 
to it by dropping stones into an 
ever-widening hole. 

The smoke kept coming, and a 
horrible noise began, like the un- 
corking of a big bottle. Pulido ran 
to the village and told his wife, 
the parish priest, and his neighbors. 
When he got back to his field, an 
hour or two later, the hole was 
belching black smoke and tossing 
up huge rocks. 

Pulido had just seen, back in 
1943, the birth of a volcano, one of 
the rarest of human experiences. 

The new volcano grew rapidly. 
It was soon named Paricutin, after 
76 *1948, 
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the village it quickly 

destroyed. By next 

e- morning a typical vol- 

canic cone 25 feet high 

had formed. In 10 

weeks it grew to 1,100 

feet. A great rain of 

volcanic material ruin- 

ed 35 miles of country- 

side and depopulated 

300 square miles. More 

than 200 miles away, in 

Mexico City, ash fell on roofs. 

Grass withered away, trees died, 

and shrubs disappeared throughout 

the area. Church spires stuck up 

out of a mountain of slag. Although 

el Monstruo, as the Indian peasants 

call it, caused great destruction, it 

brought a thriving tourist trade! 

Paricutin gave many people the 

chance of a lifetime: to study a vol- 
cano almost from birth. 

Besides the spectacular cherry-red 
flow of lava down its side, and the 
usual “fireworks,” Paricutin spout- 
ed semiliquid, red-hot volcanic 
bombs thousands of feet in the air, 
to the great danger of spectators. 
Strangely, Paricutin has not caused 
Ltd., London. 188 pp. 
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a single fatal casualty. The most 
serious injury was to a woman, who 
had some ribs broken when a shed 
collapsed from a rain of ashes. 

Not so kind as Paricutin was the 
great eruption of Krakatoa in 
August, 1883, the greatest recorded 
explosion in human history, includ- 
ing all the atom bombs. 

Krakatoa lies between Java and 
Sumatra in the Sunda strait. When 
this small volcanic island erupted, 
it affected every square mile of the 
earth’s 197 million square miles of 
surface. 

On the morning of May 20, 
booming sounds, like distant ar- 
tillery, were heard in Batavia and 
Buitenzorg, 100 miles away. Doors 
and windows rattled. Then Kraka- 
toa seemed to quiet down. Further 
rumblings in June and July showed 
that the mountain was uneasy. 

More rumblings began on August 
26. Dense black volcanic clouds 
darkened the area. Flashes of vol- 
canic lightning stabbed the dark- 
ness. A ship 45 miles from Kraka- 
toa was struck five or six times by 
this lightning, and a rain of glow- 
ing mud came down. Native crews 
tried frantically to “put out” the 
glow, believing it the work of evil 
spirits trying to sink the ship. 
Throughout the night the moun- 
tain rumbled; nobody in Batavia 
could sleep for noise. 

Abruptly, the rumbles ceased. 
The early rumbles opened great 
fissures beneath the sea, into which 
the ocean poured, dousing the fires. 


But the heat produced great quan- 
tities of superheated steam under 
terrific pressure. 

Krakatoa was quiet for three 
hours. Then the great explosion 
burst upon the world. Pulverized 
rock shot 22 miles into the air. 

A vast wall of water, several 
hundred feet high, shot out in all 
directions from Krakatoa. It raced 
350 mph across Sunda strait, sweep- 
ing down lighthouses like match- 
sticks, and wrecking ships for hun- 
dreds of miles around. A Dutch 
warship was caught at anchor off 
Sumatra and carried two miles in- 
land, 30 feet above sea level. Burst- 
ing upon Sumatra and Java, the 
wave flooded 163 villages, destroyed 
5,000 ships, and killed more than 
36,000 people 

Racing across the Indian and 
Pacific oceans, it damaged ships at 
Ceylon, 2,000 miles away. Even at 
Port Elizabeth in South Africa, 
5,000 miles distant, ships were rock- 
ed at anchor, and some effects of 
the wave were noted in the English 
channel on the other side of the 
world, 11,000 miles away. The noise 
was deafening in Java, Sumatra, 
and Borneo. In Celebes, 1,000 miles 
away, the noise was so loud that 
two warships put out to investigate. 
Barometers were agitated in New 
York, Los Angeles, and in ships 
in the Atlantic. 

The great mass of volcanic dust 
settled in every country on earth. 
Blue, green, coppery, and leaden 
suns and moons were seen for 
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months afterwards in the area. On 
many days the skies appeared 
blood red. 

The most tragic eruption of all 
times, however, was that of Mont 
Pelee, on Martinique. 

St. Pierre, a prosperous town, 
nestled at the foot of Mont Pelee, 
a volcano which had been quiet for 
50 years. Its previous eruptions had 
covered the countryside with rich, 
volcanic ash in whose fertile soil 
grew the sugar cane of the local 
planters. 

On May 5, 1902, Pelee suddenly 
coughed, and a red-hot stream of 
lava ran down its side, engulfed a 
sugar factory, and killed 28 work- 
men. On the 7th, a magnificent dis- 


play of natural fireworks lit up the 

night. Some people were frightened 

and left St. Pierre, but most of them 

stayed on to thrill at the spectacle. 
Next morning, Fer- pegs 


nand Clerc, one of the Sue (( \ 
leading planters on the 
island, looked at the 
twitching needle of his 
barometer. Not wast- 
ing a moment, he 
gathered his family 
and drove out of the 
town. His friends 
laughed at his fears 
and waved as his car- Granite 
riage sped away. Clerc 
didn’t pause until he 
reached Mont Par- 
nasse, a mile distant. 
He then looked back 


and saw, at 7:50 a.m. of 


Lava Forced to 
Surface by Gas 





the same day, one of the world’s 
greatest tragedies. 

One side of the volcano suddenly 
tore open with a roaring explosion. 
Dense black smoke and white-hot 
rocks shot straight out at 300 mph, 
as if three sides of Pelee had formed 
a gigantic cannon. 

Continuous lightning, with stac- 
cato beats like distant gunfire, were 
fitting accompaniment to the car- 
nage to follow. Clerc, watching 
from the safety of Mont Parnasse, 
thought the blast covered the four 
to five miles to St. Pierre in two or 
three minutes. Other observers said 
the blast reached the town in 
seconds. 

St. Pierre was instantly ablaze 
from end to end. Except for two 
who incredibly escaped, St. Pierre’s 
28,000 people were wiped out be- 
fore they knew what hit them. One 
breath of that firey 
cloud would shrivel a 
man’s lungs. 

Pelee’s scorching 
breath then swept 
across the harbor, cap- 
sizing and totally 
wrecking every craft 
but two. Men did not 
live long in the now 
boiling water. 

The blast spread 
four miles. The little 
town of St. Philomene 
was utterly destroyed. 
In all, Pelee killed 
more than 30,000 peo- 
ple, destroyed two 
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towns, sank 14 ships, and scorched 
10 square miles of country. It be- 
came so dark that Clerc on Mont 
Parnasse could not see his own 
children, who were within arm’s 
reach. 

Torrential rain swept thousands 
of tons of ash down Pelee’s slopes. 
Soft, pasty mud buried many 
houses in St. Pierre to the rooftops. 

When the rescue ship Marin ar- 
rived, three hours later, the heat 
kept her offshore. When the first 
rescue party eventually landed, the 
beautiful, white city of St. Pierre 
was a heap of black rubble. Walls 
three feet thick had been torn apart 
as if made of children’s blocks. 
Century-old trees had been plucked 
out of the ground. Heavy shore 
batteries had been blown from their 
mountings. A statue of the Blessed 
Virgin weighing three tons had 
been carried 50 feet. 

The position of the bodies gave a 
vivid picture of how death had 
overtaken the unlucky people. Here 
a clerk, pen still in hand, bent over 
a ledger. A man stooped with his 
head thrust into a basin from 
which the water had evaporated. A 
family sat in death about a res- 
taurant table. 

The only two survivors were a 
woman who happened to be in her 
cellar and a prisoner in the jail. 
For four days this poor fellow was 
doubly imprisoned, burned, starv- 
ing, and terrified. But his cries for 
help were heard, and he lived to 
tell the story of the blast. 


THE POWER OF A VOLCANO 


When Mt. Soufriere 
Blew Up 
On May 1, 1812, the clocks 
on St. Vincent island struck six, 
but the sun did not answer to 
the call. The darkness was still 
intense, and grew more intense 
as the morning wore on. 

The Negroes rushed shrieking 
into the streets. Surely the last 
day was come. The white folk 
caught the panic, and some be- 
gan to pray who had not prayed 
for years. Old letters describe 
the scene in the churches that 
morning as _ hideous—prayers, 
sobs, and cries, in Stygian dark- 
ness, from trembling crowds. 

About one o'clock the veil be- 
gan to lift—the island saw the 
sun once more, and saw itself 
inches deep in black dust. 

From At Last by Charles Kingsley. 


What makes volcanic eruptions? 
Beneath the dirt surface of the 
earth, only a fraction of a mile 
thick, there is a layer of granite 
several miles deep. Below this crust 
there is another shell of basalt 
rock 25 miles thick. Below this, 
about 30 miles from the surface, 
the rocks are molten. 

Molten rock continues to a depth 
of about 2,000 miles. To the center 
of the earth is another 2,000 miles, 
and this core is nickel-iron. Tem- 
perature increases with depth. At a 
depth of 30 miles, 1,205°C is reach- 
ed. Basalt rock melts. Since volca- 
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noes erupt liquid rock, their roots 
must go at least this deep. At this 
depth ‘there is constant movement 
of a mixture of lava and volcanic 
gases. By processes still not fully 
understood, possibly chemical ac- 
tion or radioactivity, the movement 
increases in some places until it 
finds its way through faults in the 
rock and up to the surface, where 
it forms volcanoes. 

Faults are found mostly in two 
great belts: 1. the “Pacific Girdle of 
Fire,” the coasts of the Pacific, in- 
cluding Western America, Japan, 
Malaya, South Sea islands, and 
New Zealand; and 2. from Central 
America through the West Indies, 
across the Atlantic, the Mediterran- 


ean, and Asia Minor to the East 
Indies. 

Nearly all volcanoes 
sea, especially where there are great 
variations in altitude. 

During the 2nd World War the 
U, S. air force considered volcano- 


are near the 


bombing by airplane, especially 
Vesuvius and the Japanese volca- 
noes. Most volcanologists are skep- 
tical about the military value of 
such an operation. But they admit 
that at the right stage a bomb might 
blow the “cork” of hardened lava 
out of the mouth of a volcano cra- 
ter and so start an eruption. And 
several times volcanoes have been 
bombed to turn their lava from 
towns around the base. 

The enormous quantity of lava 
blown out by an active volcano 
is almost beyond belief, sometimes 


as much as 30 cubic miles. Compare 
this with the amount of all the oil 
so far taken from the earth, one 
cubic mile, and you see how tre- 
mendous a volcano is. 

Volcanic eruptions have at times 
affected even the weather. The vol- 
canic dust pall may be serious 
enough to prevent the sun’s heat 
from reaching the earth. There was 
“a year without a summer,” 1816, 
after the eruption of Tamboro. 
Even in the U. S., six inches of 
snow fell in June, people wore over- 
coats and gloves in July, and 37°F 
was recorded in August. 

The great energy “stored in vol- 
canoes could, if harnessed, provide 
inexhaustible sources of power. A 
mild eruption of Etna might supply 
all Italy with electricity for three 
years. The observatory of Etna 
once obtained its warm-water sup- 
ply from a geyser on the volcano, 
and the volcanic gas jets of Tuscany 
have been harnessed to generate 
16,000 horsepower of electricity to 
light Florence and other cities. 

Volcanic ash is highly fertile, and 
helps to replace soil exhausted by 
overcultivation or dust storms. It 
is an ideal polishing and cleansing 
agent. It is a good heat and cold 
insulator. It has been used to make 
dynamite and cement. Gold and 
silver are sometimes found in vol- 
canic deposits, and the great Kim- 
berly diamond mines of South 
Africa were found in the conduit 
of an ancient volcano. So volcanoes 
are not all bad, by any means. 











Grand Vational 
Steeplechase 


It's the world’s hardest race, and specta- 
tors come by the hundreds of thousands 


By W. G. MATTERS 


Condensed from the Toronto Star Weekly* 


VERY sPRING hundreds of thou- 

sands of racing fans go to 
Aintree, a suburb of the Lancashire 
port of Liverpool, England, to 
watch a heart-stopping horse race, 
the Grand National, run over the 
most grueling course in the world. 
The course, shaped like a triangle, 
with a tall red-brick grandstand at 
its base, stretches far into the coun- 
try. There are 16 fearsome fences, 
14 of which must be jumped twice, 
over the two circuits in a distance 
of four miles, 856 yards. 

Most of the fences are about five 
feet high and average about four 
feet thick, with ditches up to six 
feet wide either in front of or be- 
hind them. The few horses that stay 
on their feet take about ten minutes 
to complete the trip, a speed of 
about 29 mph. 

Like old-time cavalry the mounts 
surge forward from the starting 
line, charging across 220 yards of 
turf and 100 yards of plowed land 
to the first thorn fence. Each jockey 
aims to get ahead of the bunch to 


*Toronto, Ont., 


Canada. 


give his horse a clear view of the 
obstacle. Riders are unseated, hors- 
es fall, the field begins to thin out 
—another fence, an open ditch, 
two more thorn fences, and on to 
Becher’s brook. 

More horses have met disaster at 
Becher’s than at any other fence. 
It is of gorse, five feet high and 
three feet thick at the top, but its 
fame lies in the great drop on the 
landing side. A less than perfect 
jump and a horse may land with 
his back legs on the wet side of 
the bank of the five-foot, six-inch- 
wide stream. 

Farther on is the Canal Turn. 
This is not so formidable as a 
jumping obstacle but the horses 
must take a sharp turn to the left 
on landing to avoid plunging into 
a canal. A special ramp is provided 
for rescue of horses who take to 
the water. 

With six more fences or ditches 
safely negotiated, horses left in the 
race press on to the two obstacles 
which must be taken only once: an 
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Tue winner of the 1952 Grand 
National was Teal, a 100 to 7 
shot. He field of 47 
starters. Thirty-seven of the start- 
ers fell by the wayside; five jock- 
eys wound up in the hospital; 
one horse had to be killed. The 
afternoon air was thick with 
mist, and the 250,000 spectators 
could see only half the race. Teal 
took the course in 6 minutes, 
20 2/5 seconds. He won $25,753. 


bested a 


open ditch with a thick fence on 
the far side and a 15-foot water 
jump preceded by a gorse fence 
three feet high. Although the open 
ditch is not so wide as the water 
jump, it is a greater risk for horse 
and jockey. 

The odds against any one horse 
completing the course are some- 
thing like 3 to 1. In 1928, when 42 
horses went to the post, only two 
came home, the 100-to-1-shot Tip- 
perary Tim and the U.S.owned 
Billy Barton. 

Of all the 30 fences in Aintree’s 
four and a half grueling miles 
some jockeys claim No. 28 is the 
worst. Once over it, there are only 
two more plain fences and the 
long run-in to the winning post. 
But No. 28 has a six-foot ditch on 
the landing side, and the sudden 
appearance of this gaping horse 


trap has proved too much for many 
a game, but tired, horse. 

Trainer Bruce Hobbs, who as 
a 16-year-old jockey won the race 
in 1938, reckons loose horses pre- 
sent the National’s biggest hazards. 
As unscheduled and moving ob- 
stacles, they are more dangerous 
than a fence. One year a frightened 
animal attacked an oncoming horse. 

Incidents in the earlier history 
of the race read like fiction. One 
year the New Zealand-bred Mofiaa 
was involved in a shipwreck while 
en route to England, but swam 
ashore and later won the race. An- 
other time the victory went to a 
horse that had been pulling a cart 
in Birmingham before going to 
Aintree. There was the “snow- 
storm” National of 1901, won by a 
horse whose trainer had packed the 
animal’s hooves with butter. 

For owners, trainers, and jockeys, 
the Grand National is a sheer gam- 
ble, just as it is for the countless 
thousands of people in many coun- 
tries who wager sums large or 
small on the horses of their choice, 
or take part in sweepstakes. One 
thing is certain. On the big day the 
resounding cry, “They’re off!” 
from the throng gathered at Ain- 
tree thrills millions more waiting 
beside their radios. In less than 10 
minutes another Grand National 
steeplechase, with its hopes, heart- 
breaks, and triumphs, is over. 


The perfect example of minority rule is a baby in the house. 


Wall Street Journal (1 Feb. ’52), 








OOD GOVERNMENT starts with 

¥ you, the citizen. You have an 
obligation before God and couatry 
to fulfill your responsibility as a 
voter. That means you have it in 
your power to make or break your 


country. 

Don’t underestimate the good 
that you can do. Your country 
needs your support right now, more 
than ever before. But you, person- 
ally and individually, must decide 
for yourself what you will do to 
strengthen America. 

It’s entirely up to you: 1. to vote 
as you choose; 2. to better your own 
or any political party you like; 3. 
to work as an independent voter if 
you so prefer; 4. to act as a com- 
mittee of one in stirring up the tens 
of millions who neglect to go to 
the polls (it is important that each 
be left perfectly free to decide for 
himself how to vote). 

Thinking people are generally 
aware of the present vital need for 
positive, individual participation in 


Your Vote 
Counts 


There are at least 12 steps 
you must take to do your part in 
running your country 


Condensed from 
Christopher News Notes* 


public affairs. But most persons sel- 
dom do more than complain. In 
fact, with each succeeding election 
year, fewer even vote. 

If ten million Americans at 
the grass roots can be stirred up in 
the next six months to the point 
where each feels a personal re- 
sponsibility towards his country, 
they may well bring peace to our 
nation and the world. 

Here are 12 steps, proposed by 
the Christophers, that you may find 
practical in helping to restore the 
personal participation on the part 
of each citizen that is essential for 
the proper functioning of American 
government. 

1. Inquire about the manage- 
ment of public affairs from au- 
thoritative sources. Keep informed 
by reading newspapers, magazines, 
etc. Listen to speeches, discussions, 
and debates and then form your 
own opinion about candidates and 
issues. 


2. Pray for those in public office 
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Your Mighty Vote 


Your one vote can change the 
course of history. One vote has, in 
the past. 

Thomas Jefferson was chosen 
President by one vote over Aaron 
Burr. The decisive vote was cast 
by W. C. Claibourne of Tennessee, 
when the election was thrown in- 
to the House of Representatives in 
1800. It was Jefferson who almost 
single-handedly was _ responsible 
for the Louisiana Purchase. John 
(. Adams was made President by 
a single vote cast by Stephen Rens- 
selaer to break the tie between 
Adams and Jackson. Rutherford 
Hayes was chosen to the highest 


office by a majority of one electoral 


vote over Samuel Tilden. 

It was one vote that brought 
into our union the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho became a part of the U.S. A. 
by a single vote cast by Francis 
Xavier Mathiei at the Convention 
of Champoeg in 1843. The vote 
broke a 51-to-51 tie. 

Mighty Texas came into the 
Union by a single vote. The U.S. 
Senate 26-26 on 
when Senator Edward Hannegan 


stood admission 


voted in favor. 


that they may render conscientious 

service worthy of the responsibility 

entrusted to them by the people. 
3. Encourage those with charac- 


to dedicate 


ter and competence 


Three great occurrences in Eng- 
land’s history came about as the 
result of single votes. One such, 
in 1645, gave the title of com- 
mander-in-chief to Oliver Crom- 
well, thereby enabling him to 
make the great step toward su- 
preme authority. And four years 
later, King Charles I was executed 
on a vote of 68 to 67. In 1701, the 
sritish throne went to the House 
of Hanover by a 96-95 vote in 
Commons. 

The 3rd French Republic was 


born in 1875 out of a one-vote de- 





cision against a monarchy in the 
National Assembly. And it came 
to an end in the early days of 
the 2nd World War by exactly 
that margin. 

There might very well not be 
a U.S. today if it weren't for a 
single vote cast ten years ago. We 
might be a part of Germany or 
Japan or something. With Pearl 
Harbor less than six months away, 
on Aug. 12, 1941, Congress saved 
the country’s army from virtual 
extinction by extending the Selec- 
tive Service act, the decision being 
made, again, by one vote. 

Harold Helfer. 


themselves to careers in public ser- 
vice. Government can never be any 
better than the people in it. Ac- 
knowledge those in government 
who are doing a good, honest job. 
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Branding all government employ- 


‘ees as “no good” often results in 
driving good workers out. 

4. Study the candidates. Look up 
their records, what they stand for, 
whether they have a reputation for 
living up to their promises. 

5. Attend precinct conventions. 
Since the precinct conventions elect 
delegates to the county conventions, 
and they in turn elect them to the 
state conventions, your activity to 
get best results should begin in the 
smallest political division and ex- 
tend to the top. 

6. Participate in political meet- 
ings. Make your voice heard in the 
selection of candidates and workers 
as well as in the formation of 
policy. 

7. Check on the voting record 
of your present representatives. Ask 
your local newspapers to print their 
record. 

8. Stimulate others to vote (with- 
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in the limits prescribed by your 
state laws). Explain where and 
when to register and vote. 

9. Offer your services for essen- 
tial chores and leg work in some 
pre-election job of your own choos- 
ing. Help to arrange for transporta- 
tion and baby sitters for those who 
might not otherwise be able to 
exercise their privilege of voting. 

10. Consider legitimate political 
activity as a moral obligation to 
God and country. (Failure to ful- 
fill this responsibility m may be a seri- 
ous sin of omission.) 

11. Express your preference un- 
der any circumstances. If your 
choice is limited to candidates who 
are not ideal, remember that a vote 
for the best available may be better 
than no vote at all. 

12. Vote for those, regardless of 
party, who stand for the preserva- 
tion of our divine heritage of free 
constitutional government. 


Caution That is Kind 


Tue nasit of not giving out much information, of answering a question 
by a question, survives in Ireland from the penal days. Then a careless tongue 


could cause a hanging or the arrest of one of “the boys.” 

In County Kerry, where they are renowned for this trait, they tell of a 
visitor to a small village who bet with his companion he could get a straight 
answer from one of the locals. He took up his stand outside the post office 
and stopped the first man who passed. 

“Is this the post office?” he asked, pointing to the building on which the 
words Post Office were clearly displayed. 

The local looked hard at the building, then at the visitor. He seemed at 
a loss for an answer. At last he brightened up and said, “Maybe ’tis a stamp 
you'd be looking for?’ The Irish Holiday Magazine. 














The Fire at Peshti ‘go 


It was greater than the Chicago holocaust 
and a “miracle” made it different 


By EDWARD A. HARRIGAN 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


Bee was one of the world’s 
worst natural disasters, worse 
even than the great Chicago fire. 

Flaming brands and balls of fire 
were falling on Peshtigo, in north- 
eastern Wisconsin. Father P. Per- 
nin reached for the tabernacle key 
in St. Mary’s church. It fell from 
his trembling hands. No time to 
pick it up; the church would go 
any moment; and the ringing of its 
bell would be “the last sound heard 


in Peshtigo.” 


But Father Pernin must save the 
Blessed Sacrament! He wrenched 
the tabernacle from the altar, and 
fled to the street, into the teeth of 


U'mversity of Dayton 


the hurricane that brought the fire 
that wiped out the town. He placed 
the tabernacle on a wagon, prob- 
ably a buckboard, and headed for 
the river, about three blocks to the 
east. 

That was on Sunday night, Oct. 
8, 1871. Eighty years later, on Sun- 
day, Oct. 7, 1951, a civic program 
in Peshtigo commemorated the 
Peshtigo fire, a disaster which the 
historian Rueben Gold Thwaites 
did not hesitate to describe as “the 
greatest forest conflagration in the 
history of the world.” 

The hurricane pounded on Fa- 
ther Pernin’s eardrums, and_ he 
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brushed sparks from his head as he 
pulled his heavy vehicle. But if, as 
has been said, “all hell rode into 
town on the back of the wind” that 
night, God Himself rode upon the 
waters at the same time, the seeth- 
ing waters of the Peshtigo river, 
that bisects the town. Peshtigo is 
six miles inland from Green bay, 
and seven miles south of the Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan line. 

The Peshtigo fire swept eight 
counties in northeastern Wisconsin 
and licked into Upper Michigan. It 
reached its height with the total 
destruction of Peshtigo that night 
of Oct. 8, the same night and at 
the same hour that the great Chi- 
cago fire broke out. It burned over 
1,280,000 acres in Manitowoc, Outa- 
gamie, Kewaunee, Door, Brown, 
Shawano, Oconto, and Marinette 
counties. 

The toll of known dead was 
1,152 persons, and another 250 were 
believed to have perished. No fewer 
than 1,500 were seriously burned, 
blinded, or otherwise maimed, many 
for life. At least 3,000 were left desti- 
tute. In Peshtigo alone, then a town 
of 1,750 (it’s a little larger now), 
more than 600 died overnight, or 
about a third of the population. 

Despite the magnitude and hor- 
ror of the disaster, the outside 
world was practically unaware of 
it until five weeks later. The Chi- 
cago fire took all the headlines. Yet, 
the harvest of death in Wisconsin 
was five times heavier than in Chi- 
cago, where 250 died. 


Drought wrought the doom of 
Peshtigo and many other commu- 
nities and surrounding farms and 
timber. Not a drop of rain had 
fallen for three months. Grass and 
leaves shriveled and turned brown. 
Once gushing streams now showed 
caked bottoms to cloudless skies. 
Springs and wells dried up. Seldom 
did a week go by without new 
fires springing up somewhere. 

Men were weary from fighting 
fires, and some died. Father Pernin 
had buried one such victim only 
the day before Peshtigo was de- 
stroyed. Nearly every community 
in a 50-mile-wide strip from Apple- 
ton, Wis., to the Michigan border 
had been threatened by fire. 

Oct. 8 the low moaning from dis- 
tant fires became a roar in Peshtigo, 
like a thousand Niagaras. The 
whistles of the sawmill and the 
woodenware factory began to blow 
and the bell of St. Mary’s was ring- 
ing. By now, the sawdust streets 
were filling with people. Wild ani- 
mals from the woods began to ap- 
pear in the streets. A deer stood 
trembling, and dogs struck equally 
dumb with terror did not even 
bark. Mothers snatched up their 
children. 

The roaring came nearer and 
nearer. The wind blew a full gale. 
“Slabs of fire,” live coals, and “balls 
of fire” fell upon the streets, build- 
ings, and wooden sidewalks, al- 
though no flames were yet seen in 
the adjacent woods. The fire balls 
are supposed to have been methane 
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gas, generated from the superheat- 
ed marshes. Loud explosions of 
such gas were heard from afar, 
then nearer; then the earth trem- 
bled, and a rush of air, unbearably 
hot, burst upon the town. Fires 
broke out in many places at the 
same time; the woodenware fac- 
tory blew up even before catching 
fire. Now the town was surrounded 
by blazing forest. So suddenly did 
the catastrophe strike that many 
died in their homes, some as they 
slept. 

Through the raging inferno Fa- 
ther Pernin pulled his divine Pas- 


senger. His progress grew more 


difficult as more and more frenzied 
people rushed into the streets. Peo- 
ple, afoot and in horse-drawn wag- 


ons, jammed the one bridge that 
crossed the river until it, too, 
caught fire and collapsed. People 
on the west side sought safety to 
the east; people on the east side 
crossed to the west, equally hopeful 
that safety lay in that direction, 
only to meet the conflagration head- 
on. Many, believing that the end 
of the world had come, stood in 
their places, waiting and praying. 
Atheists, says Father Pernin, knelt 
and prayed to the God they had 
heretofore denied. 

“The air was no longer fit to 
breathe, full as it was of sand, dust, 
ashes, cinder sparks, smoke and 
fire,” said Father Pernin in a book- 
let he_wrote. “It was almost impos- 
sible to keep one’s eyes unclosed, 
to discover the road, or to recognize 


June 


people, though the way was crowd- 
ed with pedestrians, as well as ve- 
hicles crossing and crashing against 
each other in the general flight. 

“A thousand discordant, deafen- 
ing noises rose on the air together. 
The neighing of horses, the falling 
of chimneys, crashing of uprooted 
trees, roaring and whining of the 
wind, crackling of fire as it ran 
with lightninglike rapidity from 
house to house—all sounds were 
there save that of the human voice. 
People seemed stricken dumb with 
terror.” 

With one exception—a man who 
climbed into one grove of green 
poplar trees that the fire spared— 
no one survived who did not take 
refuge in the river or in a swamp 
on the left bank just below the 
bridge. Father Pernin finally got 
to the river. He selected a place 
above the flaming bridge where 
the bank was low, and pushed his 
wagon out into the stream. But 
floating logs and debris overturned 
the wagon, and the tabernacle was 
thrown out. Logs in the river were 
smoking and bursting out into 
flames. 

“The banks of the river as far 
as the eye could reach,” Father Per- 
nin went on, “were covered with 
people, standing motionless as sta- 
tues, some with eyes staring, up- 
turned toward heaven, and tongues 
protruded. When turning my gaze 
from the river either to the right 
or to the left, before me or up- 
wards, I saw nothing but flames; 
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houses, trees, and the air itself were 
on fire.” 

“Once in the water up to our 
necks,” Father Pernin wrote, “I 
thought we would at least be safe 
from the fire, but it was not so; 
the flames darted over the water 
as they did over land. Our heads 
were in continual danger. It was 
only by throwing water constantly 
over them and our faces, and beat- 
ing the river with our hands, that 
we kept the flames at bay.” Burn- 
ing timbers from the mill, and the 
stampeding of cows, pigs, horses, 
and even wild animals into the 
water were other hazards. Even 
snakes sought sanctuary with the 
people. “Debris from the burning 
town,” the Marinette and Peshtigo 
Eagle reported in an extra the next 
day, “was hurled over and on the 
heads of those who were in the 
water, killing many and maiming 
others so that they gave up in des- 
pair and sank to a watery grave.” 

Meanwhile, about 40 people 
rushed into the Peshtigo Co’s. 
boarding house, a few hundred 
yards north of the swamp, relying 
on the town’s crude fire-fighting 
equipment. In fact, one survivor 
told me that a leader of the fire 
brigade could be heard shouting, 
“Get the women and children into 
the boarding house! Lock the 
doors, so they can’t get out! We'll 
save this building!” But the hand 
pumps were futile, of course, and 
all within the building were burned 
to cinders. 
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Someone with a humanitarian 
impulse had liberated the horses 
from the company stables. The 
maddened beasts trampled dozens 
to death. 

The inferno moved north and 
east after consuming Peshtigo. It 
threatened Marinette, Wis., and 
Menominee, Mich., saved only by 
the barren sand-hill barriers. Nev- 
ertheless, the town of Menekaune, 
a Marinette suburb, was destroyed, 
and lumber barges carried many 
residents of the border cities to 
safety out in Green bay. The fire 
jumped the Menominee river. It 
ran up Birch creek for 14 miles, 
and destroyed everything, includ- 
ing the village of Birch Creek, 
Mich. 

The flaming hurricane reached 
out to kiss the outskirts of Green 
Bay, Wis., and that kiss cost the 
city 68 buildings. As it rushed on 
up the Wisconsin peninsula, it 
wiped out completely the village 
of New Franklin, killing 130, and 
other villages in its path. The fire 
was finally conquered on Monday 
night, when the long-prayed-for 
rain fell. 

The desolation was awful. 
Charred tree trunks, amidst ashes, 
pointed skyward. Corpses were ev- 
erywhere, some with no trace of 
burning on body or clothing, yet 
some of those were found with 
fused coins in their pockets. Other 
bodies were so thoroughly con- 
sumed that the remains of three 
adults could be contained in a two- 
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quart jar. Still others were found 
appearing lifelike in death, but 
when those charged with burials 
attempted to pick them up the 
bodies fell into heaps of ashes. A 
mother was found prone upon her 
face atop her baby, a man in a 
stooping posture over a_ child. 
Whole families were discovered in 
charred heaps. At Williamsonville, 
32 corpses, horribly contorted and 
with faces expressing extreme ag- 
ony, were taken out of a well. 

Where Peshtigo once stood, the 
boilers of two locomotives, the iron 
of a wagon wheel, and stonework 
of the woodworking plant were 
all that remained to mark the site. 
The flat top iron of the wooden 
railroad tracks which ran down to 
Peshtigo Harbor was twisted and 
curled. 

When daylight came, the people 
in the river saw bodies of neighbors 
and kin all about them, among 
dead fish and animals. When they 
crawled out of the water, they be- 
held Peshtigo a desert of ashes, 
strewn with corpses and carcasses. 
Where trees had stood, there were 


sockets in the earth, filled with 


ashes of the tree roots. A little 
white pig rooted in the ruins—he 
had saved himself in the river. A 
looter was caught, and sentenced to 
hanging by an impromptu court, 
but no rope could be found. An 
iron chain wouldn’t choke the 
wretch. The temper of the people 
cooled, and the culprit was given 
his freedom. 

But of all strange things that 
happened in Peshtigo, the greatest 
wonder was what befell the uno- 
pened tabernacle which Father Per- 
nin had so lovingly and laboriously 
drawn from church to river, only 
to see it cast overboard from the 
wagon. When daylight came, a by- 
stander grasped Father Pernin’s 
arm, pointed out into the river full 
of charred logs, and_ shouted, 
“Look!” On one of the logs re- 
posed the tabernacle, undamaged. 
Many were convinced that a mir- 
acle had occurred. Father Pernin 
left the tabernacle upon the adoring 
waters for several hours, for the 
edification of all beholders. When 
he finally opened it, he found the 
sacred Host intact, and the silken 
hangings unsinged. 


The Ghosts Walk 


&M xs. Connevty had been cleaning house. Some days later she picked up 
the newspaper on her desk and scanned the front page. 
In big type a headline announced: “Taft agrees to follow Roosevelt policies.” 
Mrs. Connelly blinked. Then she read the dateline—March 1, 1909. 


Paul Light’s column in St. Paul Pioneer Press. 





X Rays on Television 


Medicine is benefiting from ingenious 


combinations of modern electronics 


By LYNN POOLE 
Condensed from 
“Today's Science and You’* 


NEW TYPE of X-ray macnine 

\. may revolutionize the entire 

field of radiology. If the X-ray ma- 

chine is a medical sleuth, then this 

newest machine is the master de- 
tective! 

Several years ago, Dr. Russell H. 
Morgan, X-ray specialist for the 
Johns Hopkins Medical institutions 
in Baltimore, began to ponder on 
how to apply television to existing 
X-ray methods. After study, he was 
convinced that a TV circuit could 
be combined with X ray to produce 
a better instrument for looking in- 
side a patient. 

Dr. Morgan and his assistants 
began to build a machine which 
would combine the fluoroscope, the 
X-ray photograph, and a TV send- 
ing and receiving station. In a base- 
ment workshop at Johns Hopkins 
hospital, they experimented with 
electrical currents and optical sys- 
tems until they completed the com- 
plex new X-ray machine. 

The new machine gets rid of the 
disadvantages of fluoroscope and 
X-ray photograph, but retains the 


*Copyright, 1952, by the author. Reprinted 
42nd St., Nex 


best features of each. It gives clear 
pictures; the pictures can be seen 
in action; the images are from 300 
to 3,000 times brighter than those 
seen on the fluoroscope. 

With this machine, the doctor 
can peer directly into a chest cavity 
to study the heart and lungs in ac- 
tion. He can see the veins and 
arteries moving as they carry the 
blood through the body. 

He can explore all portions of 
the body concealed beneath the 
skin. He wastes no time waiting 
for his eyes to adjust to the dark 
for the fluoroscope or for a photo- 
graphic negative to be developed. 
The doctor places the patient under 
the machine, passes the X_ rays 
through the body, and reads the 
living image on a television screen. 

When he steps on a floor button, 
the X rays shoot straight up in the 
air, pass through the patient, and 
continue on up into a large metal 
cabinet above the patient. Here an 
image is cast on a fluorescent plate. 


with permission of Whittlesey House, 330 W. 
York City 36. 208 pp. $2.75. 91 
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The image next moves through a 
TV system. Then, like the TV pic- 
tures you see at home, the X ray’s 
images appear on a_ television 
screen. 

Future uses of this new machine 
seem limitless. Perhaps one day it 
will be commonplace for doctors in 
several cities to hold consultations, 
when lives of patients are at stake. 
Or perhaps medical students in 
many cities will sit in front of class- 
room TV sets and watch the skilled 
fingers of a famous surgeon _per- 
form delicate operations. With this 
new machine, the same students 
can be taught special techniques of 
X-ray diagnosis by way of this TV 
X-ray machine. Already the per- 
haps can be taken from these sen- 
tences, and probably can be inserted 
in its place. 

Dr. Morgan and his associates 
televised an explanation of their 
apparatus for the first time on Dec. 
5, 1950, on The Johns Hopkins Sci- 
ence Review. The demonstration 
took place in the studios of WAAM 
in Baltimore and was carried to 
many cities, as far west as Chicago, 
by the Dumont television network. 

A patient was placed on a hospi- 
tal cart, rolled into the studio, and 
placed under the machine. The pow- 
er was turned on. X rays were gen- 
erated. They shot upward through 
the patient’s body and cast an im- 
age of the interior of his chest on 
the fluorescent plate in the machine. 
This image was carried out over 
the air and through the coaxial ca- 
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bles, and was seen on TV sets from 
Baltimore to Chicago. Doctors in 
these cities could look into the chest 
cavity of the patient. They saw the 
rhythmic beat of his heart, watched 
his veins expand and contract, saw 
his lungs inflate and deflate. They 
noticed several dark, black spots in 
the area of his lungs. 

It was a milestone in medical his- 
tory. Previously, only a few doctors 
could have looked at such a thing 
at one time. That night, thousands 
could have looked over the shoul- 
ders of two doctors in Baltimore 
as they studied the patient. 

Even more wonderful 
three-way consultation held that 
night, over television, by doctors in 
three cities hundreds of miles apart. 
The two doctors in Baltimore de- 
scribed what was being seen and 
told of an accident suffered by the 
patient. They explained that the 
black spots on his lungs were splint- 
ers of steel, embedded there during 


Was a 


an accident. 

Just 715 miles away, in Chicago, 
a famous radiologist was sitting be- 
fore a television set, watching in- 
tently, listening carefully. He was 
seated before a microphone which 
could carry his voice back to the 
studio in Baltimore. He asked ques- 
tions of the doctors in Baltimore; 
requested them to apply pressure 
on the chest of the patient, to see 
if the steel splinters would move. 

He was interrupted by another 
voice, the voice of a well-known 
New York doctor who was listen- 
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ing to the discussion and watching 
the X-ray image of the patient. The 
New York doctor was also seated 
before a microphone, which con- 
nected his voice with the studio in 
Baltimore and the doctor in Chica- 
go. He asked for more information 
about the accident, about the pa- 
tient’s condition. 

Back and forth between Balti- 
more, Chicago, and New York 
City, the four doctors consulted. 
Finally, they agreed on the diagno- 
sis and prescribed treatment for the 
patient. For the first time in his- 
tory, doctors in three cities were 
joined together in medical consul- 
tation; each was provided with 
verbal and visual information need- 


Ow his first shore leave in 
China, the young sailor was 
like a kid at the circus. He 
sauntered along the Shang- 
hai water front, whistling 
jubilantly. 

Chinese coolies grinned 
from beneath back-breaking 
bundles, solemn-faced Buddhist priests 
stared at the stranger, and slant-eyed 
girls smiled from behind their fans, 

He almost passed the naval lieuten- 
ant before he noticed the uniform. 
Then he saluted smartly. 

“Getting your first eyeful of Chi- 
na?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Yes, sir, but it’s a lot different 
from home.” 


X RAYS ON TELEVISION 


ed for diagnosis and prescription! 

Dr. Morgan’s machine had one 
drawback. It provided no perma- 
nent record for studying the prog: 
ress made by a patient. Often, in 
cases of unusual diseases and acci- 
dents, records of progress are in- 
valuable in future research. Dr. 
Morgan and his colleagues went to 
work with film sensitive enough to 
make motion pictures from the tel 
evision screen of all the internal 
movements of a patient’s body. 

When television was being devel- 
oped, no one imagined that such 
use could or would be made of it. 
Today, no one can predict how 
much television will contribute to 
the future progress of science. 


“You’re a Catholic, aren't 
you, lad?” 

“Why, yes, but how in 
the world did you—?” 

“Elementary. Baptists 
and Adventists don’t whis- 
tle the Salve Regina on 
Shanghai streets.” 

The sailor grinned self-consciously. 
“T didn’t notice that I was whistling, 
sir. I was kind of looking for a priest, 
sir. I'd like to go to confession.” 

“Splendid,” said the officer, as he 
took a small stole from his pocket. 
“Sit right on that box of canned milk 
and [ll hear your confession. I hap- 
pen to be Father Knight on shore 


leave from the Colorado.” 
Grail (Oct. ’51). 











Summer! The word echoes in the 
mind with delight. It means so 
many things: swimming, sunburn, 
nights tossing on lumpy summer- 
resort beds, clear skies, mosquitoes, 
clean sand and bracing air, strange 
places, a feeling of well-being—and 
a flat billfold. 

Whether you are planning to 
spend your holidays in the jalopy, 
at the seashore or in the mountains; 
whether you decide to stay at home 
and work in the garden or ding 
around the house you won’t escape 
that hobgoblin—summer boredom. 
However perfect your plans, you 
will find empty hours that are hard 
to fill. Books are a good insurance 
against boredom; books are a tonic 
for videomania. 

The trouble with most stabs at 
summer reading is just that—they 
are like the old-fashioned fish pond 
at church bazaars. You pay your 
quarter, throw in a hook, and pull 
out something you discarded from 
the attic six months ago. The li- 
braries you may expect to find in 
most summer places are like a visit 
to the morgue, except for the well- 
thumbed whodunits. 

Summer reading, like all reading, 
has to be planned to express your 
idea of what a summer holiday 
should be.- Maybe you're sick of 
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routine. “No more planning for 
me,” you say, “I get enough of that 
in the office,” or, if you’re a woman, 
you may be equally emphatic about 
getting away from the housework. 
For such determined souls any 
summer reading must be amuse- 
ment reading. 

Here are a few late books that 
fill the bill to perfection: IMMorTaL 
BouemMian (Prentice-Hall). A de- 
licious memoir of Puccini. The 
writing is fresh and beautiful like 
a spray of rare Alpine flowers. 
You won’t soon forget this book. 
Return To Cuesterton (Sheed & 
Ward). Maisie Ward brings in a 
sheaf of Chesterton memories. Gil- 
bert the man, the white knight, the 
fanciful excursionist with the cape 
and the sword-cane! These are 
memorable pictures of a 200-pound 
Puck. 

A Case oF Conscience (Thames 
& Hudson). Something new—a 
Renaissance detective story. The 
scene is perfectly set, the writing 
exceptional. You'll solve the mys- 
tery and learn something about 
humanity in the process. CHILDREN 
Or Tue Rainsow (E. P. Dutton). 
A novel of modern Ireland in the 
manner of the old sagas. Ches 
Macnamara replaces his martyred 
friend Finn Dillon as village leader, 
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and the new village of Cloon, after 
the cleansing of fire, begins to rise 
from its old ashes. Full of poetry, 
movement, and Celtic glamour. 

Annapotis (Dodd, Mead ). Lov- 
ers of history and travel will love 
this. It recounts the complete his- 
tory of Annapolis with a wealth 
of human detail taken from earliest 
American history. It also traces the 
foundation and growth of the 
Naval Academy in a complete but 
amusing fashion. 

THe GILBERT AND SULLIVAN Book 
(British Book Center). If you are 
a Gilbert and Sullivan fan you 
will particularly relish a book that 
sums up two unusual artists and 
their work. The humors and snob- 
bisms of a triumphant empire are 
brilliantly evoked. ExpLoration Or 
THe Vartey Or THe Amazon 
(McGraw-Hill). A hundred years 
ago Lt. William Louis Herndon 
explored the Amazon from. its 
source in Peru to the Atlantic. In 
a series of casual sketches he re- 


captures the adventure and high 
romance of the mighty river and 
its people. 

My Rinesip— Seat In Moscow 
(Crowell). Russia is an old story 
to those who want to learn. Many 
of the new books on Russia are 
bound to be repetitions of mossy 
facts. This book is different. The 
author knew many of the top Reds 
at first hand and was able to 
observe Russian conditions as few 
men in his time could. 

SEARCH For A Hero (Rinehart). 
A war novel without sewer noises 
er thimble personalities. A young 
Southerner learns the facts of life 
the hard way. Heroes are born, 
not made. A shrewd but biting 
comment on American life. Far 
Corner (Macmillan ). This personal 
view of the Pacific Northwest is 
both stimulating and _ hilarious. 
Characters (in the modern sense of 
that term), little-known glimpses 
of city and village life, and excit- 
ing action thicken the Northwest 


SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 
147 E. STH ST., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


(Subscribers to this club may purchase at 
a special discount.) 


Picture Book Group—6 to 9. 
Song of St. Francis, by Clyde Rob- 
ert Bulla (Crowell, $2.50). 


Intermediate—9 to 12. A Boy 
for a Man’s Job, by Nina Brown 


Baker (Winston, $1.50). 


Boys—12 to 16. The Adventures 
of Kenji of Japan, by Albert J. 
Nevins (Dodd, Mead, $2.75). 

Girls—12 to 16. Joan, Maid of 
France, by J. Christophe Herold 
( Aladdin, $3.00). 

Knowledge Builders. New Zea- 
land Beckons, by Margaret L. Mac- 
Pherson (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). 
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broth of history, giving it substance. 

For vacationists who demand 
something more than amusement 
there are quantities of books to 
choose from. First on the list for 
my money is How I Curep My 
Uxcer (Little, Brown). Those who 
haven’t ulcers after paying their 
last income tax are probably look- 
ing forward to the pains of next 
year. This book tells how one man 
cured fis ulcer. It presents some 
fresh light on the whole problem, 
you won't have to give up smok- 
ing, and you will find it reads well. 

Tue Furure of American Pott- 
tics (Harpers ). An interesting anal- 
ysis of political factors and the pos- 
sibility of manipulating them. A 
must for all cracker-barrel prophets 
i election year. 

THe Story oF THE OckaANs 
(Dodd, Mead). Now that Rachael 
Carson has made us ocean con- 
scious, we can find much to widen 
our knowledge in this book. It is 
a fairly complete survey and not 
too scientific for enjoyment. 

Tue Lire oF Baron von Hucer 
(Scribners). Except for old Sugrue- 
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nians, Modernism is deader than 
the dodo. The mental complexity 
of the original group is discussed 
with admirable thoroughness and 
lovely clarity. An exceptional biog- 
raphy in every way. 

Europe IN Puorocrapns ( Thames 
& Hudson). With a commentary 
by Stephen Spender. Most Amer- 
icans are trying to understand why 
the U.S. is trying to save Europe 
from the modern Attila. These su- 
perb photographs will give you the 
answer. The commentary is lucid. 

On the hottest days of summer 
you may want a book that will 
make your blood run cold. Perry 
Burgess’ Born oF Tuose YEARS 
( Holt) is guaranteed to do that and 
more than that. It tells of Dr. Bur- 
yess’ world-wide visits to all the 
leprosoria of the world. The book 
is saturated with horror, pathos and 
hope. If you buy your copy through 
the Leonard Wood Memorial, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City 10, 
the profit from your $4, which is 
the price of the book, will go to 
the fund to fight leprosy. And that 
can be your good deed for vacation! 


Sale 


T ne following is an extract from a boy’s school report back in 1891. 

“He is not on the same level with the rest. Composition mainly futile, but 
will translate well and appreciates what he reads. Not a quick brain, but 
possessed by a slow-moving tortuous imagination. Conduct always admirable. 
French careless. Mathematics very poor.” 

The boy? G. K. Chesterton. 


Redemptorist Record, quoted in Information (March, ’52). 





If you are wondering why we are stopping the Chinese in Korea..e 


This Is the EKnemy 


By RAYMOND J. pe JAEGHER and IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


Condensed from “The Enemy Within’* 


Belgian Father Raymond de Jaegher first went to China as a 
diocesan missionary in 1930. From that time until his perilous 
escape from the country in 1949, he watched the insidious but 
systematic spread of communist domination in the Far East. 





N soMeE ways that cool Sep- my arrival in North China nearly 
tember night in 1937 was seven years before. I did all the 
much like all the other early same tasks except that I had much 
autumn nights I had known since more to do, because refugees, flee- 


*Copyright, 1952, by the authors. Reprinted «ith permission of Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
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ing from their homes to escape the 
Japanese invaders, had increased in 


number from day to day. 

The people had been on the 
march since the Marco Polo bridge 
incident near Peiping on July 7. 
Now, two and a half months later, 
we had 3,000 housed in our com- 
pound alone, just outside the west 
gate of the city of An Kwo. 

The city lies 100 miles south of 
Peking, and the Japanese bombers 
flew over every day. Many Chinese 
had come to us wounded, sick with 
fear, and penniless. We had few 
supplies ourselves, and there were 
only the Chinese Brothers, the 
nuns, the bishop, and myself, but 
we had managed so far. 

I was sure the situation would 
improve. I was an optimist then, 
for I was only 32 years of age, and 
I had enormous confidence in my- 
self. That confidence might have 
been shattered entirely if I could 
have foreseen that the horrors of 
the Japanese war would be only 
the beginning; that they would be 
compounded into unparalleled sav- 
agery by the communists, which I 
Was to witness over and over while 
I lived under the communists and 
dealt with them, from 1937 through 
1949, 

I went to bed early, for my day 
had begun at dawn. The night was 
full of quiet now. All the familiar 
noises inside that crowded com- 
pound had-long since ceased. But 
[ could not sleep. My mind was 
full of churning thoughts and ideas 
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and pictures and memories. When 
I had sailed away from Europe 
seven years before, I knew that I 
was not only leaving behind my 
old life, but was cutting all ties with 
family and friends and with the 
Western world of my youth. 

In China I had plunged into my 
new life at once and found myself 
completely at home; although I was 
the only European in the mission, 
the only foreigner in the area for 
miles around, | never felt lonely or 
different. I was born for this life 
and vocation and, day by day, I be- 
came more accustomed to Eastern 
thought and ways. 


Tue dogs barked in the com- 
pound. I heard the thin wail of a 
sick baby, the sigh of the night 
wind, and at last I fell asleep. But 
it seemed to me that I had slept 
only a few minutes when I was 
again wide awake. The gatekeeper 
was talking to someone, and al- 
though it was 3 o’clock and the 
cocks had not yet begun to crow, 
I was up and dressed before one of 
the mission boys knocked on my 
door. With him was District Magis- 
trate Chang Yangwen’s coolie serv- 
ant. The magistrate and I had been 
friends for more than five years, 
and I knew it must be an important 
message for me at this hour of the 
morning. I was disturbed, and I 
quickly unfolded the paper and 
read it in the dim light. 

The magistrate had received or- 
ders from the government to leave 
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An Kwo with his local staff, the 
police, and all other officials. He 
was sorry not to be able to say good- 
by in person, but his orders were 
to leave immediately. 

I knew at once why he had 
chosen this odd hour to tell me. He 
was counting on me to lose no time 
in helping the people in whatever 
way I could until the army should 
arrive; to manage things should the 
Japanese attack. Over ceremonial 
tea we had spent countless long eve- 
nings discussing politics, economics, 
and philosophy. And in most mat- 
ters we found we had agreed on 
the fundamentals. After we became 
good friends he would talk over 
local problems with me, and he 
knew that I was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with them. 

It was almost time now for the 
compound to be stirring, and as 
soon as I could I went to my bish- 
op’s room and told him the news. 
He was greatly concerned for the 
safety of the city. A Chinese, he 
sensed the danger better than I in 
a city of 50,000 people without po- 
lice, without official authority of 
any kind, especially with the Japa- 
nese so near, and with so many 
strangers among the refugees still 
coming in. 

Although John Baptist Wang 
was one of the first Chinese bishops, 
he was in his heart a simple Chi- 
nese peasant, and his first thoughts 
in any crisis were for the poor, 
lowly, helpless, and friendless. 

Those of us who were under his 


THIS IS THE ENEMY 


jurisdiction were subject to stern 
discipline; yet he never asked any- 
one to do more than. he was willing 
to do himself. Our food allowance 
was, at its highest, the equivalent 
of $2.50 a month per person. It 
bought only the coarsest fare—a 
little millet and salted vegetables 
daily; bread twice a week; meat 
four times a year on the great feasts. 

When I first came to An Kwo, 
Bishop Wang told me the reason 
for this extreme frugality. 

“T was born a peasant,” he said. 
“If I were not a bishop, I would 
still be a peasant eating peasant 
food. So I shall eat what the peas- 
ants eat, even though I am a bishop, 
and the money we save that way 
will be used for education for all, 
not just our Chinese Catholics.” 

I was hungry most of the time, 
for I was used to somewhat differ- 
ent living in Belgium, where I had 
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been born and brought up, but I 
would have been ashamed to com- 
plain or to ask for more than this 
frail man allowed himself, or the 
lay Brothers and the nuns, who 
worked every bit as hard and as 
long as I did. 

In this hard, spare way of life, 
my mind was being sharpened con- 
stantly and my body hardened. I 
was to be grateful beyond measure 
for this in the years to come. 

As soon as I could, I went to the 
district magistrate’s office in the city 
to see what had happened. All the 
police were gone. There were no 
guards anywhere. The magistrate’s 
ofice door was unlocked, and I 
walked in. There was no one there 
either. The entire building was 
empty. Fortunately, the phones 
were still working. One by one I 
called the magistrates’ offices in the 
four neighboring counties of Li 
Hsien, Puo Yeh, Shen Tseh, and 
Anping. But the phones rang in 
empty rooms. All had left under 
orders at the same time. 


Because of the circumstances and 
the times, the people exaggerated 
the importance of my work with 
them. They were so pleased that 
they sent a delegation next day to 
the mission to wait on me and ask 
me to become the district magis- 
trate. 

One does not just turn away 
from such an expression of honor 
and confidence with a plain “No, 
thanks.” I was greatly touched by 
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the people’s confidence, but I 
thought it hardly fitting that I, 
the only white foreigner in that 
area, a Catholic parish priest, should 
be the man to administer a district 
of a half million Chinese. 

I voiced my doubts on that score 
and the delegation quietly silenced 
them. I spoke of my comparative 
youth and of my short seven years 
among them. Their spokesman 
brushed my objections aside. 

My bishop listened to the discus- 
sion. Finally he turned to me, and 
said, “The people want you. The 
work is for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Take the office. Do not take 
the title.” 

And so, on the afternoon of Sept. 
24, 1937, I became the acting magis- 
trate of the district of An Kwo in 
the province of Hopeh. 

Under my direction, next day we 
organized a governing committee. 
I began at once to recruit a police 
force and to link the villages to- 
gether throughout the district to 
protect themselves. By Oct. 21, the 
400 villages were completely organ- 
ized into small groups for their own 
protection; the police force in the 
city was in excellent shape; so were 
all the other arms of government 
everywhere in the district. 

Just as we had completed this 
reorganization the Chinese Red 
army arrived. Although we had 
been expecting them, we had no 
suspicion of the extent and depth 
of the tragedy in store for China, 
and, indeed, for the world! Their 
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occupation was to be more horrible 
than anything the Chinese knew 
under the Japanese, yet the people 
had no opportunity to know it. 
Some, recognizing its real face 
sooner than others, were caught in 
the trap of their own awareness, 
but by then it was too late for all. 


Tere is no real difference between 
Russian communism and any other 
communism, no matter what the 
national brand label is. All commu- 
nist control is based on Moscow’s 
master plan for world conquest. 
This is followed in all communist 
and satellite countries. What differ- 
ences exist are purely a matter of 
method. When such adaptations are 
made they are temporary until the 
local conditions calling for such 
compromise have been adjusted. 
Compromise is anathema to com- 
munists. They root it out speedily 
and ruthlessly as soon as it has 
served its purpose. And they permit 
no one but communists to use com- 
promise. The live-and-let-live man 
is not allowed to live very long 
once the communists find him! 

One day I was sorrowfully con- 
cluding my morning duties in 
Ch’en Lu Che, one of the parishes 
under my care, whose priest had 
been arrested by the Reds. The big 
bell in the village sounded, and a 
frightened youth came to tell me 
that the communists had issued or- 
ders for everyone in the village to 
assemble at an open place used as 
a children’s playground. 
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“You will have to go, too, Fa- 
ther,” the young man said. “Every- 
body must be there at ten o’clock.” 

The bell sounded again, and its 
heavy, ominous peals depressed me 
even more. 

I found the whole village assem- 
bled at the playground, old and 
young, men, women, and children. 
The children and their teachers 
were in the front row. 

I inquired what we had been 
brought here for, and one man 
whispered to me, “We are to wit- 
ness an execution—a_ beheading. 
They say there are many—ten or 
more.” 

“What is their crime?” I asked. 

“They have committed no crime,” 
the man said with bitterness. “They 
are students. From the anti-commu- 
nist school in Chang Ts’un.” 

“Seu-tsuen school?” I asked, and 
I had to brace myself to stop trem- 
bling. 

“Yes, that is right,” the man an- 
swered. Then he pulled my arm. 
“Look! here they come. And see— 
the children! These beasts make 
the children witness this horror!” 
The man shuddered, then spat vio- 
lently on the ground in anger and 
disgust. 

Memories came flooding of my 
young friend, Wang Chi-sien, a 
graduate of this school. He was 
buried alive when the communists 
were systematically tracking down 
all its graduates. I prayed for 
strength; I must not let my feel- 
ings and emotions overcome me. 
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I must watch and observe and not 
let the Red devils prowling around 
up and down the lines of people 
suspect that I was sick with revul- 
sion already. 


I Looxen now and saw a file of 
young men, most of them in peas- 
ant dress, hands bound behind 
them, being led into the cleared 
space. They were all so young, so 
very young! 

A communist soldier barked or- 
ders at them, and they all knelt 
down, facing the people. The com- 
munist barked more orders, and the 
young men moved closer to each 
other on their knees until they were 
no more than a foot apart. Thirteen 
of them kne't there in the bright- 
ness of the morning, the wind from 
the northern plains blowing across 
their young faces. 

These were the fine youth of 
China, the good, incorruptible ones, 
and they were going to be liqui- 
dated because they were incorrupt- 
ible. A communist officer read out 
a long rigamarole of charges against 
them. The word traitor kept jump- 
ing out of his mouth. 

The people were silent. Contempt 
was written on their faces. Every- 
one knew these young men and 
knew they were not traitors. The 
Seu-tsuen school was a most demo- 
cratic one. Its principal had con- 
ceived the idea of a half day of 
studies and -a half day of agricul- 
tural work, a kind of practical 
training in new methods so that 
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the students who couldn’t go out- 
side their province for an education 
would at least have some knowl- 
edge and be able to read and write 
a little when they had to return to 
their fathers’ farms. 

The people listening to the 
trumped-up charges knew, too, that 
even if these young men_ had 
wished to be traitors they could 
have had no opportunity, since 
there were no Japanese in the area. 

The communist leader then gave 
two orders: he told the teachers, 
white and trembling already, to 
start the children singing patriotic 
songs. And he gave the signal for 
the execution to the swordsman, 
a strong, tough, compact-bodied 
young soldier. 

The soldier came up behind the 
first young victim, lifted his great, 
sharp, two-handed sword and 
brought the blade down cleanly. 
The first head rolled over and over, 
and the crowd watched the bright 
blood spurt up like a fountain. 

The children’s voices, on the thin 
edge of hysteria, rose in squeaky, 
garbled words; the teachers tried 
to beat time and bring order into 
the tumult of sound. Over it all I 
heard the big bell tolling again. 

Moving as quick as light from 
right to left, the swordsman went 
down the line, beheading each 
kneeling student with one swift 
stroke, moving from one to the 
next without ever looking to see 
the clean efficiency of his blow. 
Thirteen times he lifted that heavy 
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sword in his two hands. Thirteen 
times the sun glinted off the blade, 
dazzlingly at first, then dully as the 
red blood flowed down over the 
shining steel and stained and dim- 
med its glow. 

Thirteen times the executioner 
felt steel pierce cartilage and flesh, 
slide between two small neck bones. 
Not once did he miss. Not once did 
he look back at what he had done. 
And when he came to the 13th, the 
last man, and had chopped his head 
off, he threw the sword down on 
the ground and walked away with- 
out looking back. 

There were a few Chinese in that 
company of forced watchers who 
now rushed forward with pieces of 
man tow, the steamed bread of 
North China, to dip them into the 
blood gushing from the trunks of 
the beheaded youths. Some Chinese 
believe that if one has ye che, a 
weakness in the stomach, eating 
bread soaked in blood will strength- 
en the organ and work a cure of 
the disease. 

Criminals were always beheaded 
in China in the old days and in 
modern times, too, but it was rare 
for any Chinese to avail himself of 
the opportunity to test the gruesome 
remedy. The communists, however, 
encourage the people in revolting 
superstitions like this. 

My eyes started from my head 
when I saw what the communist 
soldiers did next. Several of the 
strongest among the group rushed 
forward now and_ pushed the 
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corpses over on their backs. I stared 
horrified as each soldier bent down 
with a sharp knife and made a 
quick, circular incision in the chest. 
He then jumped on the abdomen 
with both feet, or pumped on it 
over and over with one foot, forcing 
the heart out of the incision. Then 
he stooped down again, snipped, 
and plucked it out. 

When they had collected the 13 
hearts, they strung them all on a 
pointed marsh reed, flexible and 
resilient. 

The villagers who had watched 
all this, too, turned looks of wither- 
ing scorn on the departing com- 
munists. 

“Why did they do that terrible 
thing?” I asked one. 

“They will eat the hearts tonight. 
They believe it will give them great 
strength.” 
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And he turned away and cursed 
them violently. 

“Look at the children,” sighed 
the other. “Our poor children!” he 
said, shaking his head sadly. 

The youngsters were pale and 
disturbed. A few of them were 
vomiting. The teachers were scold- 
ing them and getting them together 
now to march them back to school. 

This was the first time I had seen 
small children forced to watch such 
bloody executions. It was all part of 
the communist plan to harden and 
toughen them, make them callous 
to acts of barbarous cruelty like 
this, and terrify them with com- 
munist power. 

Unhappily, it worked in many 
cases. After this I often saw chil- 
dren forced to witness executions. 
The first time they were horror- 
stricken, often sick at their stom- 
achs as these children were. The 
second time they were less dis- 
turbed, and the third time many 
of them watched the grisly show 
with keen interest. 

The beheading took about ten 
minutes. It was all over in less than 
half an hour, the violation of the 
corpses, the return of the children 
to school, the sad departure of the 
families of the young men with 
their desecrated bodies, and the dis- 
persal of the crowds. Communism 
is most efficient. 


Ow another afternoon in this same 
village some.children came running 
toward me as I was walking down 


one of the back alleys. “Come 
quickly, Father!” they said, and I 
ran with them. On the main road 
were four Peking carts. These are 
the country carts, roughly made, 
without springs, and with two large 
ironbound wooden wheels. 

I walked over toward the com- 
munist soldier who was backing a 
mule into the shafts of the lead 
cart. Screams and wailing shattered 
the air, but there were so many 
villagers gathered, so many com- 
munist soldiers and civilian stooges, 
that I couldn’t see what was hap- 
pening. Soon, however, all the carts 
were ready and the crowds parted 
to let the soldiers get in and drive 
away. 

Only then did I see in each cart 
a man nailed through his wrists 
and insteps to the floor of the 
vehicle. The communist drivers 
whipped up the mules, shouted at 
them, and the cavalcade was off. 
The rough, rocky roads, so rutted 
and uneven, jolted the men and 
caused them almost intolerable 
pain; and the faster the mules went, 
the rougher the ride, the more ter- 
rible the pain. The communists 
drove the carts at a furious pace 
through the village several times. 
The victims’ heart-rending screams 
echoed through the village. 

Every time I saw one of these 
acts of calculated barbarism every- 
thing in me cried out for some per- 
sonal action on my part, some ges- 
ture of protest at least. Helv I could 
not give. I had to remind myself 
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of my own plans for counteraction 
to communism. 

I kept detailed, accurate accounts 
and records of everything I saw 
and heard, and I studied my notes 
constantly to discover the outlines 
of communist plans and maneuvers. 
The more intently I studied com- 
munist methods, the more I saw 
that while terrorism was the order 
of the day in areas which they had 
already brought under their control 
they were, simultaneously, launched 
on a much larger project, the con- 
quest of all China. 

They had a method of torture 
which served also to show their 
contempt for the National govern- 
ment of China. They would find a 
good man, a patriot, one who had 
expressed sentiments favorable to 
the government, and would se him 
by his hands .o the topmost branch 
of the tallest tree in the neighbor- 
hood. Then they would gather be- 
low and shout up at him derisively, 
“Now do you see your friends from 
the National government coming 
to help you?” 

If he said Yes defiantly, a Red 
in the tree would lop off the branch 
and the victim would be dropped 
to the ground to his death; if he 
said No truthfully, they would 
mock his patriotism, sneer at t’se 
government, and drop him to his 
death anyway, with the excuse that 
he was a traitor! This kind of thing 
went on all through the war when 
the communists were supposed to 
be cooperating loyally with the Na- 
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tional government, and while they 
were sending out reams of propa- 
ganda telling the U.S. and Europe 
of their heroic deeds against the 
Japanese, their determination to 
free China from the invader, and 
their deep concern for the welfare 
of the Chinese people. 


As tise went on and the terror- 
ism mounted, it wasn’t enough just 
to kill a man. The communists 
added refinements of torture, for 
study by the butchers and sadists 
they were training in their indoc- 
trination centers. Sometimes they 
forced a man to eat a great quan- 
tity of salt and then refused him 
any liquids until he died of thirst; 
sometimes they kept a victim under 
constant direct examination for 24 
hours a day, until death came from 
exhaustion. 

They had a special method for 
quick death. The doomed man was 
brought from his home or office 
directly to communist headquarters. 
A group of officials met him and 
escorted him into a room. “Now 
we will examine your conscience,” 
one would say, giving the nod to 
another, who would step forward 
at once, ripping off the man’s upper 
garments and cutting out his heart. 

Sometimes the communists forced 
a man to take off all his clothes 
and roll over and over in broken 
glass, jagged ends fitted close to- 
gether and set in irregular, upright 
rows in a bed of cement. In the 
winter, for a seasonal change, they 
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would break the ice of the river in 
two places. They would drop their 
victim through one hole into the 
freezing waters and then tease him 
by showing him the other hole, a 
little distance away, as he came up 
gasping. 

“You can come out here,” they 
would shout, as the man made a 
supreme effort and struggled under 
water to the other hole in the ice. 
As soon as he came up his captors 
would push him back into the 
water. Now he knew there was an- 
other opening and he would make 
for that one, hoping that they’d 
relent, but as soon as he came up 
they would push him back in, un- 
til he froze or drowned. 

At the other extreme was a 
frightful method which was the in- 
vention of a communist in Shansi. 
On a tour of a city in his province 
one day he came to a halt before 
a food shop and stood transfixed 
for a long time before the big cook- 
ing pots which the shop used to 
prepare food in quantity. The com- 
munist ordered several of these, 
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and when they were delivered to 
him he immediately arrested some 
anti-communists. He conducted the 
usual kangaroo court, except that 
this was even more perfunctory 
than most. While the proceedings 
were going on he had coolies fill 
the cauldrons with boiling water. 
As soon as the trial was finished 
and he had pronounced his three 
victims guilty, he had them stripped 
and dropped into the cauldrons to 
be boiled alive. 


Tess utterly savage tortures were 
devised and practiced by the same 
barbarians who paid tribute to the 
technocracy of the industrialized 
Western world they pretended to 
despise. Many a Chinese peasant 
who had never seen any of the 
modern forms of transportation 
which are commonplace in the 
West was introduced to the com- 
munist version of them. 

The ignorant victim who was 
invited to board the “Peking Ex- 
press” discovered it was a short, 
rough ride indeed. His feet were 
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tied at the ankles with a slip knot, 
and the length of rope was then 
fastened securely to the tail of a 
mule or a horse, which was beaten 
viciously to run at a gallop. The 
stones in the road soon fractured 
the man’s skull. When a victim was 
invited to “go by plane” he was 
suspended by his toes and thumbs 
from the branch of a tree; and 
when his sentence called for him 
to “go by parachute” he was tied 
inside a sack, taken to a tower, or 
a tall tree, and dropped from the 
very top. 

A man whom the communists 
wish to mock and injure severely 
but perhaps save for other tortures 
is introduced to a little game the 
Reds call “The Ape Climbs the 
Perch.” He is stripped naked and 
ordered to climb a pole which, is 
studded with sharp spikes. Often he 
can get to the top without doing 
himself much harm, but he has to 
slide down, and be ripped to pieces. 

In P’ing Shan I met a man whose 
father was skinned alive by the 
communists. The son was held by 


two Reds, he told me, and, forced 
to watch the awful process and 
listen to his father’s screams. 

The Reds poured vinegar and 
acids over the man’s body so that 
the skin would come off quickly 
and make the job a quick and easy 
one for the devil assigned to this 
frightful murder. He began at the 
back, peeling from the shoulders 
down in long strips. The man was 
skinned entirely, except for his 
head. He died within a few min- 
utes after the task was completed. 

The beheadings and the burials 
went on; capital executions in- 
creased in proportion to the spread 
of communist authority. The most 
revolting aspect of all this was, I 
think, that terrorism became an in- 
strument of poticy. 

The brutality and bestiality were 
not unleashed by the communists 
and encouraged by them through 
mere accident, but always as part 
of the grand design for conquest 
and subjugation. Americans and 
Europeans had to wait years before 
they had their eyes opened. 


eA Cartuonic bishop was being entertained at the U.S. marine corps base 
at Camp Lejeune, N. C. He was surrounded by marines, both men and 
women, and was the center of a discussion which ranged from baseball to 


favorite saints. 


“St. Jude is my favorite saint.” commented a young woman marine. “! 
always ask him to intercede for me whenever I want a special favor granted.” 
“Who's another good saint to play ball with, Bishop?” she asked flippantly. 


“St. Louis,” answered the bishop. 

















Mama Lives 


With Us 


She would rather fix a washing 
machine than sit in a rocker 


By LUCILE HASLEY 


Condensed from The Sign* 


Y MOTHER lives in the same 

house with me. This worse- 
than-death catastrophe came about 
eight years ago and was one of 
the few times in my life when 
I've seen my mother go to pieces. 
It was very flattering. “No!” she 
wept, as if she were facing a stretch 
at Alcatraz instead of moving in 
with her one and only daughter. 
“No! I want to be independent! I 
don’t want to be a burden! I want 
to die with my boots on!” 

Yet it wasn’t so much the horror 
of becoming a liability that haunt- 
ed my mother as the more imme- 
diate hortor of Two Women In 
One Kitchen. “Two women in one 
kitchen,” she sobbed, “just never 
vorks out. Never has, never will 
work out.” 

I figured that what was good 
enough for the Duke of Windsor 
was good enough for me. Abdica- 
tion. Little did my mother realize 
that her unselfish daughter would 
be only too willing to step out of 
the kitchen and retire, with the 
typewriter she loved, to the living 
room. 
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My mother’s sobs lessened as I 
promised that she could arrange 
and rearrange the kitchen cup- 
boards to her heart’s delight. I also 
urged her to feel perfectly free to 
wash all the dishes and do all the 
baking and canning that struck 
her fancy. She could even, said I, 
rising to great heights of heroic 
abandonment, defrost the refriger- 
ator and carry out the garbage 
whenever she felt the urge. 

“Mama,” I said the other day, 
“the time has come to reveal you. 
Would you mind very much if I 
stuck you into an essay?” 

She looked at me as if I’d sug- 
gested sticking her into a kiln. 
“Oh, no, you don’t!” she said. 

She had hugely enjoyed Betty 
(The Egg And I) MacDonald's 
description of her grandmother. 
That is, the one who always kept 
enough equipment in bed with 
her to start up light housekeeping. 
Although much more conservative, 
my mother always keeps several 
pocket mysteries, her knitting, a 
flashlight, a box of Kleenex, her 
rosary, a box of Smith Bros. cough 
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drops, her folded nightgown, a jar 
of Vick’s salve, and the latest Catu- 
otic Dicest under her pillow. The 
general effect is that of an Indian 
burial mound. 

Yet even though my mother had 
heartily enjoyed these human-in- 
terest touches, as depicted by other 
authors, she seemed strangely re- 
luctant to give her own daughter 
a free hand. I say “strangely re- 
luctant” because my mother, who 
will be 79 as of next March, consid- 
ers me the greatest living Catholic 
author of our times. (Aside from 
this, her mind is still as clear as a 
bell.) 

“Mama,” I now reminded her, 
“am I not the greatest living Cath- 
olic author of our times, bar none?” 

“Certainly,” she said in an un- 
happy voice. “It’s just that I don’t 
trust you, is all. You might unearth 
family secrets that should stay de- 
cently buried. Like the time”—and 
here her face flushed a deep crim- 
son—‘like the time I had my win- 
dow washed for me.” 

Frankly speaking, I do not al- 
ways see eye to eye with her as to 
what constitutes a God-fearing 
standard of cleanliness. I ciean 
house to restore a certain surface 
order; she cleans house to kill hid- 
den microbes. As a matter of fact, 
she is probably the best hidden- 
microbe killer in St. Joseph county, 
and she has no use for slatterns 
who fail to clean their bedsprings 
every time they change the sheets. 

Hence, I don’t think she’ll ever 


recover from the humiliation, the 
outrage, you might even say, in- 
flicted upon her by an outspoken 
Hungarian neighbor who _ once 
lived next door to her. It was bad 
enough when this neighbor once 
cheated (in their Monday-morning 
marathon to see who would get 
the wash hung out first) by doing 
her washing on a Sunday night 
and then sneaking it out at day- 
break, but what broke my mother’s 
spirit was this. 

It seems that their kitchen win- 
dows were directly opposite each 
other, and for about ten days, fol- 
lowing a severe storm, my mother’s 
kitchen window remained (let us 
face it!) very streaked and dirty. 
Her only excuse, and I consider it 
a mighty weak one, was that she 
had an injured sacroiliac at the 
time and didn’t want to climb up 
on a_stepladder. Anyway, over 
marched the neighbor, bearing a 
pail of hot ammonia water, and 
without so much as a_ by-your- 
leave washed the window for her. 

“Mrs. Hardman!” she exploded. 
“T couldn’t stand looking at that 
filthy window of yours another 
single day!” 

It took a lot of fancy talking be- 
fore I finally swung my mother, 
despite her “rare qualities of heart 
and head,” around to being in my 
article. Who, I asked her, would 
be interested in just reading that 
she had been born in Canada into 
a family of nine children; christ- 
ened Charlotte Mary Josephine by 
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the parish priest; married at 20; 
given birth to five children; wid- 
owed at 58; returned to the Catho- 
lic fold two years later; and was 
now financial secretary of the Ben- 
gelese Missionary society and a 
member of the Altar and Rosary 
society of Holy Cross church? I 
wasn't, I said, writing an obituary 
notice. 

What I intended to do, in a dig- 
nified way, was immortalize her 
in print just as Whistler had im- 
mortalized his mother on canvas. 
The only big difference would be 
that he, Mr. Whistler, had por- 
trayed his mother with her hands 
folded in her lap. I could not see 
my way clear, I said, to portray my 
own mother in this unlikely posi- 
tion. 

The truth of the matter is that 
my little white-haired mother can 
splice electrical wires, fix dripping 
faucets and clogged drains, tignten 
chair springs, put down stair car- 
peting, replace windowpanes, in- 
sulate an attic, remove old wall- 
paper, exterminate termites, plaster 
a ceiling, and lay linoleum. 

This is not to say, of course, that 
she doesn’t have her daintier ac- 
complishments. She is equally 
skillful with a crochet hook and 
darning needle. 

Recently her Altar and Rosary 
society decreed that each member 
should, for the greater glory of 
God and their depleted treasury, 
earn a dollar by the sweat of her 
brow. She should then report at 


the next meeting just what she’d 
done. Most of the other ladies, of 
course, reported turning an honest 
dollar by baby sitting or selling 
crocheted pot holders or taking 
Christmas-card orders. My mother 
got up and reported that she had 
taken her neighbor’s sewing ma- 
chine apart and oiled it. 

I do not, however, professionally 
lend my mother out to neighbors 
very often, because there’s enough 
repair and maintenance work right 
on the premises to keep her happy. 
Two years ago, for instance, she 
did a very nice job of painting the 
ceiling of our sun porch. And I 
could tell she was terribly happy, 
up on her stepladder, because she 
always whistles old Presbyterian 
hymns, like the Doxology or Rock 
cf Ages, when she is living life to 
the full. Somehow, she has never 
seemed to master the swing of a 
Catholic O Salutaris and perhaps 
it’s just as well. I mean, one asso- 
ciates the O Salutaris with the fra- 
grance of incense rather than the 
crude odor of turpentine or lead 
paint or lubricating oil. The senti- 
ment, however, remains the same: 
a paean of praise to her Creator 
for having invented such a deli- 
cious thing as manual labor. 

My mother, with her small 
build, snowy white hair, and gen- 
tle blue eyes, looks like a dear little 
old lady who couldn’t brew a cup 
of cambric tea. 

But her air of genteel and lady- 
like helplessness is one of the 
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greatest frauds of all time. Of all 
the women I know, I would nomi- 
nate her, Charlotte Mary Josephine, 
as the one most capable of taking 
cure of herself on a South Sea 
desert island. Within 24 hours she 
would have a lean-to made of bam- 
boo, a savory stew of wild herbs 
and pomegranates simmering over 
a trapper’s fire, a blanket woven 
of rushes and seaweeds, and _ her 
long white underwear flying aloft, 
as an SOS signal, from the tallest 
coconut tree. 

Yet I don’t need a desert island 
situation to show that my mother 
is not the helpless clinging-vine 
type. For example, most women— 
three days after bearing a child— 
might be somewhat staggered at 
the thought of an additional infant 
to handle, but not Charlotte Mary 
Josephine. Three days after I was 
born, the neighbor across the street 
died in childbirth and left her 
frantic young husband with a 
brand new squalling infant named 
Vivian. 

“Well,” said my mother, as she 
shifted me over to one arm and 
made room for Vivian, “I hadn’t 
counted on twins but I can man- 
age all right, I guess. Guess I can 
nurse two as well as one.” Thus it 
is that my earliest photographs 
show me not alone, in solitary 
splendor, on a bearskin rug but 
alongside Vivian. Although there 
was scant resemblance between us, 
my mother enjoyed passing us off 
during that first year as twins. That 


is, she enjoyed it until the day 
some woman, pointing to the 
blonde Vivian, said, “Well, that 
one is certainly the prettier, isn’t 
she?” 

“Certainly not,” snapped my 
mother, as she furiously wheeled 
the baby buggy on down the street. 
It is one of the few known in- 
stances when my mother refused 
to consider the evidence and then 
face up to reality. 

I say that anyone who has the 
fortitude to personally select and 
buy her own tombstone, as my 
mother has insisted on doing, is 
more than facing up to reality. She 
has even, for that matter, given us 
explicit and cheerful directions as 
to how to arrange the corpse. “I 
want to be tilted to one side,” she 
says, “instead of being laid flat on 
my back. I think it makes a corpse 
look so sort of helpless.” 

Along this same line, she has 
made elaborate arrangements for 
what she has been referring to, 
for the last 20 years, as My Last 
Illness. For 20 years, we (her chil- 
dren) have been trying to get her 
to wear the dainty nightgowns and 
bed jackets that we’ve given her 
for Christmas and birthday gifts. 
Folding them neatly away in her 
lower dresser drawer, she'll say, 
“Thanks so much but, if you don’t 
mind, I’ll save them for My Last 
Illness. No sense in wearing them 
now. I'll just pick up a few yards 
of plain outing flannel, during the 
January white sales, and run up 
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some everyday gowns in no time.” 

Three winters ago my mother 
fell down the cellar steps and frac- 
tured her skull. When I, alone in 
the house, rushed to the scene of 
the crash, I found her lying there 
in a pool of blood. “Don’t move!” 
I yelled. “I'll call the ambulance! 
Don’t you dare move!” 

“Nonsense,” said my mother. “If 
you won't help me to my feet I'll 
get up by myself. I’m not going 
to any hospital wearing this dress. 
I want to put on my navy-blue 
crepe with the polka dots.” 

After helping her to her room 
and with trembling hands and 
many mental ejaculations getting 
the house dress over her bleeding 
head, I hit a new snag. My mother 
decided that, along with the navy- 
blue crepe, she also wished to 
change into her best underskirt. 
“Mama!” I yelled. “This is an 
emergency!” 

“All right, all right,” she said, 
“you don’t have to yell at me. I 
won't bother to change my shoes 
but I’m not going one step in this 
underskirt.” 

Yet even her fractured skull was 
not a serious enough occasion to 
warrant wearing one of the stored- 
away bed jackets. Those are for 
the Last Illness. 

My mother has a perpetual zest 
for acquiring new skills and in 
crossing off the list, one by one, her 
secret little life ambitions. 

Last summer she fulfilled one of 
her little dreams of glory while 
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visiting on a farm in southern 
Indiana. They let her operate a 
tractor. She also, last summer, got 
to tour the Brookfield zoo in Chi- 
cago. It is true that she took ad- 
vantage of their wheel-chair ser- 
vice, but I feel that wheel chairs 
are the only reasonable and civil- 
ized way to tour zoos, anyway. 
Another recently fulfilled desire 
was to go up in a high ferris 
wheel. Another was to go down 
into Mammoth cave in Kentucky, 
wearing overalls, and take a row- 
boat ride on the subterranean river. 

My mother may, for all I know, 
be still seething with all sorts of 
secret little desires, but she has ex- 
pressed only two. She would like, 
for Mother’s day, to go into Clark’s 
restaurant (“Sea Foods Our Spe- 
cialty”) and order her first fresh 
lobster—not for the gastronomical 
experience but because she’s just 
discovered it requires the skillful 
manipulation of a claw cracker. 
She has never handled one. 

Her other expressed desire is a 
little more difficult to understand. 
She would like, for some obscure 
reason, to stay overnight—alone!— 
in a tourist cabin. 

Her fresh-lobster dream may 
very well be realized, but as to the 
tourist cabin, No. I flatly refuse to 
consider it, even though I would 
have no qualms about her welfare. 
I feel that if Charlotte Mary 
Josephine had nothing more to 
look forward to, she just might, 
one of these days, begin to age. 





The Fertility of Hunger 


Starving people increase in number; the well fed decrease 


By JOSUE pe CASTRO 


Condensed from Collier’s* 


STREET beggar’s bony arm 
reaches out in supplication. 
A small boy whose matchstick legs 
cannot support his protruding “star- 
vation belly” clings to his famished 
mother. Hordes of gaunt, hollow- 
eyed men and women clamor for 
food or stand sullenly, as if accus- 
ing all the world of responsibility. 
You have seen such grim photo- 
graphs out of India, 
China, Europe, many 
places. Your father saw 
similar pictures in his 
day; your great-grand- 
father would have seen 
them too. had the news 
camera been in use 
then. For mass hunger 
in large areas of the 
world has been with 
mankind throughout 
history, and the pros- 
pects are that it will 
continue to be—unless 
we toss out some of &/\f 
our pet theories about 
what causes hunger, . 
and take a fresh look-5 B) 
at the problem. - 


*640 5th Ave., New York City 19. Jan. 
Geography of Hunger” by the same author. 


The favorite of all entrenched 
theories is that it is “overpopula- 
tion” which causes hunger. Were 
there fewer people in this or that 
country, the “experts” declare, there 
would then be enough food to 
go around. Famine, they add, 
nature’s wise way of attempting to 
balance food supply and demand 
by cutting populations which grow 

out of hand. 

The startling fact, 
now being recognized 
by a handful of scien- 
tists, is that this “over- 
. population” theory is 

5 Sepa the opposite of 

fi alt i truth. It is not 

By U too much population 

2 which causes hunger. 
, ane On the contrary, and 
re strange as it may seem, 
HH: it is hunger which 
"causes too much popu- 
lation. We have evi- 

dence which indicates 

that starving people 

| have more babies than 
cr: well-fed. In the 


_— ASS world’s starvation 


19, 1952. Based on material from the book “The 
© 1952 by the author. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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areas, there are too many people 
because there isn’t enough to eat, 
not vice versa. 

If famines were part of nature’s 
plan for reducing excess popula- 
tions, teeming India should by now 
have been reduced almost out of 
existence. In 1870 its population 
was 200 million; in 1901, after three 
decades of famines which killed off 
20 million people, its population 
was nearly 300 million. In 1951, 
many famines and many more mil- 
lions of deaths later, population was 
450 million. 

Nature operates with only one 
goal: survival. Every basic instinct 
of a living creature drives toward 
continuation of the group, even if 
not always of the individual. The 
color of a flower that attracts pol- 
len-carrying insects, the camouflage 
markings of a butterfly’s wings, the 
sharpness of a tiger’s claws—all 
these are nature’s weapons to in- 
sure survival. With human beings, 
the weapon is fertility. 

Mass catastrophes, famines, 
plagues, wars, fail to wipe out the 
race or even diminish its numbers. 
This is because nature never oper- 
ates to reduce life but to increase it. 
After periods of pestilence or fam- 
ine, populations always grow. The 
18th-century Swiss scientist, Johann 
Heinrich Waser, showed that pop- 
ulation losses from such mass kill- 
ers are actually made up in ten 
years. The significance of his find- 
ings was lost on men committed to 
the “overpopulation” theory. 


June 


As a matter of fact, we don’t 
even know what “overpopulation” 
is. Look through the writings on 
the subject and you will find no 
clear-cut definition. Presumably we 
could get one by selecting a coun- 
try which has long suffered from 
hunger. 

Let’s take China; everyone knows 
of her famines, and the “experts” 
have long agreed that it is “over- 
populated.” China has 104 persons 
per square mile. 

Holland has long been one of the 
best-fed nations in the world. It 
contains 686 persons per square 
mile. That’s more than six times 
the population density of China, 
and yet no one has said that Hol- 
land is “overpopulated.” If the the- 
ory that too much population caus- 
es hunger were correct, the Dutch 
should have been starving to death 
for centuries! 

Hunger is not an inevitable part 
of nature’s plan. The earth can sup- 
port the entire human race, even if 
the present population triples, in 
health and vigor. Hunger, in short, 
is a man-made problem, and man 
can correct it, if he really tries. 

Proof that hunger breeds fertil- 
ity has come from discoveries about 
protein metabolism in human be- 
ings and its effects on production 
of hormones. Hormones are gland- 
ular secretions which control both 
sexual desire and fertility. 

Statistics plainly show that coun- 
tries with too little or the wrong 
kinds of food, where millions “nor- 
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mally” starve to death, have the 
most violent increases in popula- 
tion: China, India, Egypt, and cer- 
tain Central American countries. 
But in many countries where peo- 
ple eat well, the population has 
been increasing at a slower and 
slower rate. That is the case in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Sweden, and 
the US. 

The same principle also holds 
true as between different social lev- 
els within a nation, where the un- 
dernourished classes are the most 
fertile. The ancient Romans had a 
word for those who, on a starva- 
tion diet, had many offspring, or 
proles: they were prolific, the pro- 
letarians. And there is a popular 
saying in Latin America that “the 


table of the poor is meager, but fer- 
tile is the bed of misery.” 

Folk wisdom is often sound, and 
newly discovered facts confirm the 
truth of this adage. The most sig- 


nificant of these new discoveries 
concern proteins, the building 
blocks of the body, especially ani- 
mal proteins, derived from meat, 
fish, milk and eggs. Statistics show 
that the most fertile groups are 
those which eat the least meat and 
animal products. Groups with a 
high intake of animal proteins have 
low birth rates. 

Back in 1927, J. R. Slonaker, pro- 
fessor of biology at Stanford uni- 
versity, conducted a_ remarkable 
series of experiments. He subjected 
groups of rats to diets varying in 
protein content; meanwhile, he 
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studied their reproductive histories 
for six generations. He found that 
diets rich in these bodybuilders in- 
creased sterility, retarded the fre- 
quency of “heat” in females, and 
reduced the number of litters and 
the number of young in each litter. 

Slonaker’s findings showed that 
as protein content of a diet in- 
creases, reproductive capacity drops. 
On the other hand, they revealed 
that the larger protein diets brought 
better resistance to disease in the 
young rats, so that more of them 
survived. 

The obvious conclusion is that 
when protein intake is high enough 
to guarantee a good chance of sur- 
vival among offspring, the number 
of offspring falls off because there 
is less danger of extinction. The 
same principle operates in human 
beings. 

The biological processes vary 
greatly among individual human 
beings, because numerous other 
factors enter into sterility or fertil- 
ity of an individual. But for any 
large group, the statement that pro- 
tein deficiency causes increased fer- 
tility will hold true. 

Hormones affect emotions as well 
as body. With low-protein intake, 
appetite for food gradually disap- 
pears, to be compensated for by a 
stronger sexual appetite. Thus, one 
primary need is emphasized to 
make up for the diminution of the 
other. 

The biological and psychological 
drives that hunger gives to the pro- 
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duction of human beings often are 
supported by social, economic, and 
even religious forces. These, too, 
tend to speed population growth. In 
China, for example, the average 
farm is only 4.1 acres large, and 
the farmer is often so weakened by 
hunger that he cannot work even 
that small plot without three or 
four helpers. Where can he get 
them? By producing children to 
help him. 

The Chinese farmer patiently 
treads this vicious circle. But ac- 
tually there is nothing inevitable 
about his condition. In 1928, Dr. O. 
E. Baker of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture pointed out that 
China contains 700 million acres fit 
for cultivation but that only 180 
million were in use. The situation 
has not changed significantly since 
then, despite the so-called “land re- 
forms” of the communists. 

The disease and misuse of the 
land is man’s doing, not nature’s. 
Hunger comes from flaws in the 
social and economic structure caused 
by the human race in becoming 
“civilized.” Hunger causes more 
deaths and more social waste than 
war and epidemics combined; it is 
itself a primary cause of wars and 
epidemics. 

A billion and a half people, two 
thirds of the human race, suffer 
from malnutrition. Dr. William P. 
Forrest, of the World Health or- 
ganization, in a report for the Mil- 
bank Memorial fund, put the figure 
at 85°94 of the population of the 
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globe, and no country is completely 
exempt. It is perhaps not surprising 
to learn that 90% of the people in 
the Far East suffer from hunger; 
but it is startling to know that 50% 
of the prewar British population— 
according to Lord Boyd-Orr, form- 
er head of the UN Food and Agri- 
culture organization (FAO)—were 
undernourished. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to a 1943 report of the Na- 
tional Research council, 73°% of the 
people in the South, in the well- 
fed US.A., were suffering from 
malnutrition. 

Men have long ignored hunger 
as a world-wide calamity. The truth 
threatens their pocketbooks. Hun- 
ger, like that other animal instinct, 
sex, shocks their moral sensibilities. 
For knowledge they have substi- 
tuted convenient theories, chiefly 
those of Thomas Robert Malthus, 
the early 19th-century British econ- 
omist. Malthus thought that “over- 
population” and insufficient land 
would bring starvation to the hu- 
man race unless the birth rates of 
“poor” races were curtailed. 

Today this false theory persists. 
Many modern Malthusians even 
whisper that medicine and hygiene 
are harmful “from the world point 
of view,” because they keep people 
alive who would otherwise conven- 
iently die. 

But need anyone die of hunger? 
Isn’t it possible for this earth to 
grow enough food, good and prop- 
er food, for all its people? 

Water covers 71°% of the earth’s 
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surface, leaving a land area of 
about 56 million square miles, of 
which 30°% is forested, 20°% grassy 
plains, 18°4 mountains, and 32°% 
desert, either torrid or polar. 

Deserts and mountainous regions 
are not considered arable, although 
there have recently been notable 
triumphs in such regions as the Is- 
rael deserts and the northern Siber- 
ian Arctic lands. 

Even without such special tri- 
umphs, however, and excluding 
pasture and forest land, the most 
conservative estimate gives man- 
kind nearly 12 billion acres to cul- 
tivate. But men do not currently 
use even 3 billion acres to grow 
food. 

Agricultural specialists say that 
about two acres will supply each 
human being with the indispensa- 
ble elements of a rational diet. Fig- 
uring the world’s present popula- 
tion at 2 billion, the earth contains 
six acres of arable soil per individ- 
ual. That means we could properly 
feed three times the present popula- 
tion of the earth, without a single 
improvement in existing agricultur- 
al techniques. 

Before the war, the United King- 
dom produced only two fifths of 
her food needs, importing the bal- 
ance. During the war her produc- 
tion climbed to four fifths of her 
needs. 

With so much available land and 
such techniques at hand, there is 
no need to worry about “overpop- 
ulation” or food. In addition, the 
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food picture is made even more 
promising by fascinating new dis- 
coveries and experiments. 

1. Adding to the diversity and 
value of human diet by cultivating 
many wild plants. The University 
of Brazil, for example, has investi- 
gated the possibilities of Bromelia 
laciniosa, mart, which provides a 
ground meal 15 times as rich in cal- 
cium as milk. 2. Tapping properly 
the rich food sources of the seas, 
lakes, and rivers that now supply 
only 1° of our food but can, with 
scientific “marine agriculture” (the 
“planting” and “harvesting” of 
fish), yield as much food per acre 
as good land. 3. Developing entire- 
ly new foods such as synthetic pro- 
teins and fats (already being done 
with reasonable economy), or the 
product made by feeding micro- 
scopic algae of the sea to a certain 
type of yeast; one tank factory of 
this kind could produce enough 
proteins to feed 3 million people 
and enough fats for 14 million— 
the equivalent of about 150,000 
acres of arable land. 

Yes, man can produce all he 
needs for many centuries. But in- 
creased production, of course, is not 
the whole answer to the hunger 
problem. Food must reach and be 
consumed by the human groups 
that need it. And the food must 
be not only in sufficient quantity 
but of the right kind. 

To primitive man, hunger was 
the desire not just to eat but to eat 
essentials. This is still true of most 
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animals and many primitive folk. 
A laying hen, needing calcium for 
eggshells, picks plaster off a wall. 
A dog requiring vitamins eats 
grass. Eskimos eat fish oil and the 
soft bones of small animals to get 
the calcium and vitamin D denied 
them by the sun in Arctic regions. 

Modern man_ has lost 
this instinct, and his diet is deadly 
in its monotony. Primitive man had 
a vast number of native plants and 
animals at his disposal; civilized 
man limits himself to a handful. 
Of a million known species of ani- 
mals, man has domesticated and 
used for food only about 50; of the 
world’s 350,000 known vegetable 
species, civilized man uses 600. 

A study of the primitive popula- 
tions of the Gold Coast in Africa 
showed that the inhabitants of one 
small community included in their 
diet 114 kinds of fruit, 46 kinds of 
edible seeds, and 47 kinds of greens. 

Primitive man, eating such a 
great variety of foods, was more 
likely, even by chance alone, to take 
in the many substances he needed. 
With fewer foods, a lack became a 
chronic and persistent need. Civil- 
ized men today have drastically re- 
duced the variety of their diets and 
they have lost the instinct that tells 
them what they must eat. Thus, it 
is not surprising that many peoples 
of the world do not even know 
what they should eat. Those are the 
legions of .the undernourished. 
They exist year after year, in most 
cases on one basic food—such as 


civilized 
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rice or corn or wheat or the manioc 
root. Hunger has so dulled their ap- 
petites that they must shock the 
system into supplying saliva by us- 
ing peppers, curry or other spices. 

Lacking strength and will and 
ambition, as a result of chronic 
hunger, they have permitted them- 
selves to become enslaved in some 
fashion—as sharecroppers, or serfs 
in everything but name. Over the 
centuries, many have been victims 
of the colonial system, whether 
they lived in outright colonies or in 
economic colonies such as Latin 
America. The colonial system is 
now rapidly disappearing. In most 
places, it meant huge plantations, 
growing one-crop products for ex- 
port. Under this system, diversified 


farming died; diets became even 
more monotonous, and hunger in- 
creased. Nature responded with in- 


creased fertility, meaning more 
mouths to feed poorly, more hun- 
ger and disease, and lack of spirit. 

These by-products of colonialism 
are still with us, and in this ever- 
widening circle of misery, hunger 
reveals its fertility in many ways. 
Hunger is so fertile that it could, 
indeed, spread itself over the faze 
of the earth if man does not wipe 
out the sore spot from which i 
originates. 

The problem is complex, with 
many special factors. For example, 
in many tropical lands one reason 
for protein deficiency, and overpop- 
ulation, is that soils are generally 
poor in phosphorus and thus pro- 
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hibit cattle raising. Another exam- 
ple: in India, which has more than 
one quarter of the world’s cattle, 
there is a religious taboo against 
eating beef. But the milk and 
cheese from India’s cows could sup- 
ply plenty of proteins, if the cat- 
tle were so fed that they could 
produce more milk. 

In each particular case, intelligent 
handling can find a solution to the 
problem, for each is a problem of 
social and economic structure. But 
what about the world problem? 
Can we solve it? 

Yes, for at least we now know 
what the problem is. It is not a 
problem of “overpopulation,” nor 
is it a problem of production. We 
have enough land and we have the 
techniques. Already, good work has 
been done by the U.S. and the UN 
in making available to backward 
areas the know-how and equipment 
for increased food production. Mul- 
tiply that aid a thousandfold and 
the world will have the production 
it needs. 

The basic and toughest problem 
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in the fight against world hunger 
is, rather, mass consumption, prop- 
er distribution of the food pro- 
duced. Only by raising the buying 
power and consuming capacity of 
the undernourished two thirds of 
the world can the other third sur- 
vive and prosper. Isolationism can 
be as dangerous in the matter of 
food consumption as in the realm 
of war and politics. But here we en- 
counter clashing international eco- 
nomic interests, customs barriers, 
nationalistic aspirations, and the 
distrust of one nation for another. 

In 1946, Lord Boyd-Orr proposed 
a highly controversial solution 
which was never acted on: a world 
food board to control the nutrition- 
al economy of the world, set up 
food reserves, and apportion the 
surplus of given products to areas 
that need them most. 

Whether this proposal ultimately 
has the controversial wrinkles 
ironed out of it, or another is adopt- 
ed in its stead, something must be 
done to end hunger in the world, 
once and for all. 


Two Front Teeth 


CAL wrinktep old lady thanked Father Leo J. Steinbach, M.M., for the food 
1,200 poor families get weekly at St. Francis Xavier church, Kyoto, Japan. 
Her broad smile disclosed only two front teeth. Father Steinbach was sorry 
for her plight. 

‘But, I am very thankful to God for these two teeth,” said the lady. 
“They are just in the right positions, one above the other. Placed any dit- 


ferently, they would be of no use at all.” 


Catholic Mirror. 








This house in Greenfield, Ind., was the birthplace and childhood home of James Whitcomb Riley. 
The Riley Old Home Society keeps it in its original condition. It is open to the public. 
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Scenes of a happy boyhood have 


become immortal through his verse 


Globe photos by Sidney Latham 


NDIANA’s most beloved citizen, 
James Whitcomb Riley, spent 
most of his life in the surroundings 
pictured on these pages. 
The Hoosier poet did not care 
much for law, his father’s profes- 
sion. During the 66 years of his life, 


James Whitcomb Riley was a sign 
painter, and an_ entertainer for 
patent-medicine shows, as well as a 
poet. He also tried his hand briefly 
as editor of the Anderson, Ind., 
Democrat. 

He was born Oct. 7, 1849, in 
Greenfield, Ind. A happy boyhood 
in that village provided material 
for poetry which has crystallized 
the boyhood memories of millions. 

The Indiana countryside of the 
poet’s childhood is not much dif- 
ferent today. Small boys still bask 
in “sunshine, spread as thick as 
butter on country bread” as they 
fish in Deer Crick. The ol’ swim- 
min’ hole is still there, and the 
Brandywine river still meanders 
through verdant fields. 

Visitors drive 20 miles east of In- 


dianapolis to visit Greenfield. It was 
there that he first met Little Or- 
phant Annie (Mary Alice Smith) 
and the Little Boy Who Wouldn't 
Say His Prayers. 

In the house at Greenfield you 
can see the beautiful old staircase 
built by the poet’s father, Ruben A. 
Riley, and lovingly polished by 
Mary Alice; and the old cook- 
stove where “our Hired Girl cooks 
best things to eat.” 

The poet’s adult home on Lock- 
erbie St. in Indianapolis has also 
been completely restored, and is 
open to visitors. 

Riley’s devotees also visit the 
statue erected in his honor at 
Greenfield and his tomb on a hill 
overlooking Indianapolis. Many 
stop in at the Riley Memorial Hos- 
pital for Children in Indianapolis 
to see the stained-glass windows. 
Each windowpane illustrates one 
of Riley’s poems, and each is dedi- 
cated to the memory of a particu- 
lar person, most of them children 
Riley knew. 

















The present housekeeper at the Riley home arranges flowers beside the poet’s favorite chair. 


‘*My easy chair, with open arms, 
Awaits me just within the door; 
The littered carpet's woven charms 
Have never seemed so bright before,— 
The old rosettes and mignonettes 
And ivy-leaves and violets, 
Look up as pure and fresh of hue 
As though baptized in morning-dew."’* 
* His Room. 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


‘Our hired girl, she's 'Lizabuth Ann; 
An' she can cook best things to eat! 

She ist puts dough in our pie-pan, 

An’ pours in somepin’ ‘at's good 
an’ sweet; 

An’ nen she salts it all on top 

With cinnamon; an’ nen she'll stop 
An’ stoop an’ slide it, ist as slow, 

In th’ oid cook-stove, so’s 'twon't slop 
An’ git all spilled; nen bakes it, so 

It’s custard-pie, first thing you know! 
An’ nen she'll say, 

‘Clear out o’ my way! 

They’'s time fer work, an’ time fer play! 
Take yer dough, an’ run, child, run! 
Er I cain't git no cookin’ done!'’* 

*Our Hired Girl. 








‘On the banks o’ Deer Crick—mil'd er two from town— 

"Long up where the mill-race comes a-loafin’ down,— 

Like to git up in there—'mongst the sycamores— 

And watch the worter at the dam, a-frothin’ as she pours: 

Crawl out on some old log, with my hook and line, 

Where the fish is jes’ so thick you kin see 'em shine 

As they flicker round yer bait, coaxin’ you to jerk, 

Tel yer tired ketchin’ of ‘em, might nigh, as work!’’* 
*On the Banks O' Deer Crick. 
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‘‘The winding staircase in the hall quite dazed her 
with delight. Up and down she went, a hundred times 
it seemed. And she would talk and whisper to herself, 
and oftentimes would stop and nestle down and rest her 
pleased face close against a step and pat it softly with 
her slender hand, peering curiously down at us with 
half-averted eyes. And she counted them, named them, 
everyone, as she went up and down.''* 

*Where Is Mary Alice Smith? 
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“Sweet little myth of the nursery story— 
Earliest love of mine infantile breast, 

Be something tangible, bloom in thy glory 
Into existence, as thou art addressed! 
Hasten! appear to me, guileless and good— 
Thou art so dear to me, Red Riding-Hood!’’* 
*Red Riding- Hood. 


‘You kin boast about yer cities, and 
their steady growth and size, 

And brag about yer county-seats, and 
business enterprise, 

And railroads, and factories, and all 
sich foolery 

But the little town o’ Tailholt is big 
enough fer me!''* 

*Liltle Town o° Tailholt, 








Riley died in this bed in his home at Indianapolis. The house is preserved as a shrine. Dr. 
Carlton B. McCulloch, Riley’s physician who was with him when he died, sits near the bed. 


An’ when he went to bed at night, away up-stairs, 
His Mammy heerd him holler, an’ his Daddy heerd him bawl, 
An’ when they turn't the kivvers down, he wuzn't there at all! 
An’ they seeked him in the rafter-room, an’ cubby-hole, an’ press, 
An’ seeked him up the chimbly-flue, an’ ever’-wheres, I guess; 
But all they ever found wuz thist his pants an’ roundabout :— 
An’ the Gobble-uns ‘ll git you 
Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 


Out!''* 
*Little Orphant Annie. 


{ 
‘‘Wunst they wuz a little boy wouldn't say his prayers,— | 
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